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SPENCERIAN PRACTICAL WRITING 
SPELLER 


48 cents per dozen 


Pee 


This simple, inexpensive device provides abun- 
dant drill in writing words; trains pupils to form 
their copies in accordance with the most modern 
and popular system of penmanship; and saves 
much valuable time for both teacher and pupils. 
Space is given for the writing of sentences, phrases, 
and paragraphs, as well as words, thus affording 
opportunity for training, not only in spelling, but 
also in punctuation and capitalization. For the 
teacher there are included careful and detailed in- 
structions regarding the dictation and correction of 
lessons, and important rules for spelling, for 
punctuation, and for the use of capitals. 





VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF RUSSIA 


65 cents 


Recent events have drawn attention to 
Russia, a country of which but little is known 
here. This book presents in a simple yet sufficient 
manner, for school children, the history of this 
vast land and its varied peoples. Commencing 
with earliest times, the narrative is carried 
down to the Peace of Portsmouth. From such a 
survey of the development of Russia, its govern- 
ment, and its policy, the pupil may secure a clear 
insight into the causes of the war with Japan, 
and the present unrest and revolutionary move- 
ments throughout the country. The book is well 
illustrated, and admirably suited for supplement- 
ary school reading. 
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done in these factories the very best that can be done? Have you 
provided the workmen with the very best tools with which to 
do their work? 


If you have furnished them with DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS you have gone a long way towards 


securing peace and harmony in the school-room, and the result 
of your efforts will be a higher standard of American Citizenship. 


There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to be 
introduced to the best? Then send 16c. in stamps, and samples 
worth double the amount will be sent you. 
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The Longer School Day. 


By Edwin C. Broome, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Rahway, N. J. 


During the last year or so, various educational 
organizations have devoted much serious thought to 
the problem of shortening the school day. The 
psychologists have proved by elaborate compilations 
of statistics that the human mind can accomplish 
more in two hours than in three. The physiologists, 
also, have sounded the alarm by authoritatively 
declaring that the school-room, at its best, is a most 
unhealthy place for the child; and that the sooner 
he can be sent out of doors to climb trees, and play 
in the mud, and incidentally, learn the language of 
the street, the better. Then we have the one session- 
ists, who would crowd five hours work into four, 
with an intermission of fifteen minutes in order to 
give the child an opportunity of devouring a sweet 
tart or a greasy pie. 

Now this summary and seemingly sarcastic dis- 
posal of the contention of the advocates of the 
shorter school day does not presume to deny that 
there are some very potent and sound arguments in 
support of their position. Having been thoroly 
trained in the modern methods of pedagogical inves- 
tigation, I should be the last one to deal lightly with 
the patient, scholarly, and able researches of the 
present-day leaders in educational psychology. A 
bit of cheerful heresy, however, is often a wholesome 
thing; and with the hope that I may incur no severer 
penalty than the ridicule of a few ultras, I am going 
to indulge in a little. 

In the first place, if we educationists will be true to 
ourselves, I believe that we shall be forced to admit 
that much of our so-called science of education is a 
mere shaky structure of apologetic philosophy, 
hastily thrown together in order to explain certain 
educational practices which have been forced upon 
us by public opinion. In short we have become too 
frequently accessories after the fact. This is true, 
I believe, of some of the arguments which are ad- 
vanced by school men in support of the one session, 
and the shorter school day. I believe that much of 
our so-called scientific argument in support of a 
shorter school year, and of a shorter school day, is 
simply an attempt to establish a pedagogic sanction 
for a constantly increasing practice which has been 
urged upon us by certain well marked tendencies in 
society. In short, we are the tail, and not the dog. 
But we have wagged so vigorously that we have 
become persuaded that we are the leaders, not the 
followers of public opinion. 

The social tendencies referred to are these: 

In the public schools thruout the Union there has 
been a vast improvement in both methods of teach- 
ing, and in the character and structure of school 
buildings during the last two decades. As the 
result of this fact, together with a rapid spreading of 
the spirit of democracy among all classes, many 
excellent families everywhere, who formerly patron- 
ized the private school exclusively, are sending their 
children to the public school. These people expect 
the same privileges and immunities in the public 
school that they enjoyed in the private school. They 


are the leading people of the community, and they 
control the superintendent,—not directly, thru the 
board of education,—but indirectly thru certain 
more or less in definite social influences. For instance, 
who will maintain that the superintendent in 
certain wealthy suburban places can enforce the 
attendance law with absolute impartiality, or can 
be invariably honest and fair in the seating, promo- 
tion, or transfer of pupils? 

Now these excellent people referred to above, 
together with an increasing class whom recent indus- 
trial prosperity has lifted into success, are able to 
send their families to the seashore or country for long 
vacations. Hence a shorter school year. They can 
likewise afford to give their children lessons in music, 
art, dancing, etc., take them to the theater, concerts, 
and entertainments, and various other social func- 
tions, all of which are excellent things for the few 
who are in a position to avail themselves of these 
privileges. Hence a shorter school day, or a day of 
one session. And we educators fall into line, and 
gravely construct a pedagogical sanction for the 
practice. 

Other things also are true. Twenty-five years ago 
the average grammar school taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography, history, 
and possibly, physiology. To-day the same grammar 
school teaches these subjects in about the same 
amount, and, in addition, drawing, music, nature 
study, and hand work in some form (work in wood 
and metal, sewing, cooking, etc.) The school year 
and the school day have not been lengthened to 
make room for the new studies, but we rely on im- 
proved methods of teaching to relieve the strain. 
There is no question that methods of teaching have 
vastly improved, that text-books are better, and 
that the physical conditions of the school have been 
made more favorable for school work. All the new 
subjects are valuable and important. They afford 
abundant opportunity for the wholesome expression 
of emotions, and for the exercise of the constructive 
powers. Let methods of teaching continue to im- 
prove. Let the school architect continue to exercise 
his utmost ingenuity in order to render the school- 
room more cheerful and healthful for the children. 
For all these things we are grateful. Granted that 
teaching is far more skilful than it was twenty-five 
years ago; granted that the conditions surrounding 
the pupil are vastly superior; there still remain two 
stubborn facts. First the brains of the present 
generation are not any better able to acquire knowl- 
edge than those of the generations gone before; it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any such thing as a 
genital increment of mental power. 

Second, the human mind cannot make as sub- 
stantial progress to-day with twelve studies in four 
hours as it ‘could twenty-five years ago with eight 
studies in six hours. The truth of the matter is that 
children do spend more time at their studies to-day 
than ever before, and an increasing proportion of 
that time is spent in home study. And that study is 
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often done under conditions and at hours which are 
most unfavorable for serious study and prejudicial 
to the health of the child. . 

Let us examine this statement a little more closely. 
Home study usually means study in light which is 
insufficient, in a room badly ventilated, in a posture 
which is unhealthful, often immediately after meals, 
and late at night. It means study which is often 
interrupted by conversation among the members of 
the family, and by commands to do chores, run 
errands, etc. It means study which is not indepen- 
dent, but which is often unwisely assisted by other 
members of the family. It is a rare home which 
possesses a well-lighted and well-ventilated library. 
It is a rare family whose members understand how 
to direct a child wisely in his study. I believe that 
one-half of home study is worse than a waste of time. 

If you will concede that this statement is largely 
true, then the question is in order: How can the 
child accomplish the tasks which are set him at 
school? The fact that the child in the grammar 
school to-day has twelve studies, while the child of 
the last generation had eight, does not mean that the 
task of the former is one-half again as great as the 
task of the latter. Careful correlation and skilful 
arrangement of the modern course of study have 
greatly relieved the pressure caused by the addition 
of the new subjects. It is going far enough to say 
that the daily task of the pupil to-day is about one- 
fourth again as great as was the task of the pupil 
twenty-five years ago. Still we ask him to accom- 
plish this in a school day which is about an hour 
shorter. 

Let us compare for a moment conditions here with 
those in the most enlightened countries of Europe. 

In Germany the average school year consists of 
42 weeks. The average school day is seven hours. 
It is not surprising, then, that the German boy at 
eighteen is as far advanced as the junior in an Ameri- 
ean college, who casts his first vote before the end of 
the junior year. In France, also, the school boy 
spends much more time in the school-room than the 
American boy. This is one of the reasons why 
President Eliot was able to say that “‘there is no 
single subject touched in the American program in 
which the French boy does not accomplish more 
than the American.” 

I believe that, if schoolmen would express their 
true convictions on the subject, a large majority 
would agree that the reduction of the length of the 
school year and of the school day has gone far 
enough, and that it is time for a step in the other 
direction. A six-hour day, consisting of two three- 
hour sessions, is not too long for the grammar grades. 
The longer day would give the pupil time for study 
in school under the skilful direction of the teacher, 
and where library, reference books, and all other 
material for intelligent study are at hand. With 
this arrangement many pupils would need to do 
practically no study at home. For the primary 
grades a shorter day is advisable, because the younger 
children have not so much power of continued 
attention. Moreover, children in the primary grades 
do very little independent study, and those of the 
first and second grades do practically none. 

I submit the following time-schedule as simply 
suggestive :— 

Kindergarten, 9 A. M. to12......... 


Grades T!9 A M.tolland1to3P.M....4 “ 


cecvs © OGD 


3 
Grades 49 A. M. to 12and 1t08P. M... ‘i 
5) 


Grades 6) 
7+9A.M.tol2and1to4P.M....6 “ 
8 


Such an arrangement would allow a longer school 
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day where the pressure is greatest, that is, in the 
grammar department. Of course, teachers would 
have to spend more time in the school-room. But 
that would not work a serious hardship on the con- 
scientious teacher; because she would thereby have 
an opportunity of assisting backward pupils during 
school hours, rather than after school hours, as at 
present; she would have fewer papers to correct at 
home, because much of the written work, especially 
in arithmetic and language, which now must be 
corrected at home, could then be done and corrected 
during school hours in the presence of the children, 
who would profit greatly by the corrections and 
suggestions of the teacher when made while the 
work is fresh. 


BPP 
The University Presidency. 


The unity and security of a university can only be 
assured thru accountability to a central office. While 
every one is to have freedom to do in his own way 
the thing he is set to do, so long as his way proves to 
be a good way, the harmony of the whole depends 
upon the parts fitting together and upon definiteness 
of responsibility and frequency of accountability. 
No self-respecting man is going to administer a great 
office, or an office responsible for great results, and 
have any doubt about possessing the powers neces- 
sary or incident to the performance of his work. He 
will have enough to think of without having any 
doubt upon that subject. There need be no fear of 
his being too much inflated with power. There will 
be enough to take the conceits out of him and keep 
him upon the earth. If he cannot exercise the 
powers of his great office, and yet keep steady and 
sane, there is no hope for him, and he will speedily 
come to official ruin. It is not a matter of uplifting 
or of inflating a man, but of getting a man who can 
meet the demands of a great situation. 

He ought in the first place, to be reasonably at 
peace with mankind and in love with youth. He 
must have the gift of organizing and the qualities of 
leadership. He ought to have been trained in the 
universities, not only for the sake of his own scholar- 
ship, but that he may be wholly at home in their 
routine, and imbued with their purposes. He must 
be moved by public spirit as distinguished from 
university routine or mere scholarly purpose. He 
must be a scholar, but not necessarily in literature, 
or science, or moral philosophy. It is quite as well 
if it is in law, or engineering, or political history. He 
must be sympathetic with all learning. He can no 
longer hope to be a scholar in every study. He can 
hardly hope to administer such a trust or fill such a 
post without some knowledge of and considerable - 
aptitude for law. His sense of justice must be keen, 
his power of discrimination quick, his judgment of 
men and women accurate; his patience and polite- 
ness must give no sign of tiring, and the strength of 
his purpose to accomplish what needs to be done 
must endure to the very end. Yet he must deter- 
mine differences and decide things. He must have 
the power of expression, as well as the more substan- 
tial attainments. Beyond possessing sense, training, 
outlook, experience, resistive power, decisiveness, 
and aggressiveness, he ought to be a forceful and 
graceful writer, and at least an acceptable public 
speaker. In a word, the president of an American 
university is bound to be not only one of the most 
profound scholars, but quite as much one of the very 
great, all-around men of his generation. 

—ANDREW S. DRAPER, in the January Ailantic. 


BPA 
Be contented with what you have, but not with 
what youare. This is a good rule to live by for 


everybody, but particularly for teachers. ‘‘Thou 
who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
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College Entrance Requirements in Mathematics.“ 
By Walter R. Marsh, Head Master of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Are They Too Great in Quantity ? 


The answer to the question, “‘ Are College Entrance 
Requirements in Mathematics Too Great in Quan- 
tity?”’ depends unon the theory of the function, as 
contrasted with the possibilities for work, of the 
secondary school. 

Secondary education has been defined to be the 
training of youth in adolescence. Despite the fre- 
quency with which, of late, the word ‘‘adolescence”’ 


is used, its meaning seems rather illusive. No’ 


satisfactory definition of the inferior limit of adol- 
escence has been set, but Dean Russell has thus 
defined its superior limit: ‘It lasts until such time 
as the individual is able to take up independent 
work, whether it be in domestic life, in the trades, in 
business, or in the university.” t 

If this definition be correct, and if it further be 
granted that the end of secondary education co- 
incides with the beginning of specialization, then 
the secondary school of to-day is doing only a part of 


the training during the period of adolescence, be-’ 


cause specialization begins, in most American 
colleges, at the end of the sophomore year. There 
can be no escape from the predictions of President 
Eliot and of President Harper that the school must 
relieve the college of the prescribed work of the 
freshman and sophomore year. On the 18th of 
last month, speaking at New Haven on “ Resem- 
blances and Differences Among American Univer- 
sities,’’ President Eliot is reported to have said that 
the use of elementary subjects to make up a pre- 
scribed course for freshman and sophomore years— 
subjects which rightfully belong to the secondary 
school—is only a temporary policy. It is evident, 
then, that an attempt is to be made to transform the 
secondary school into the ‘‘ Peoples’ College,’’ and 
to transform the college into the university. 

Let us, therefore, make a rough survey of present 
conditions in secondary work. The bases upon 
which rest the present curriculum are the recom- 
mendations made by the ‘‘Committee of Ten,’’ in 
1892. These recommendations are the result of the 
experience and ripe scholarship of men who were best 
fitted to deal with the questions involved. The 
question, “‘Should the subject” (for example, 
geometry) “‘be treated differently for pupils who are 
going to college, for those who are going to a scien- 
tific school, and for those who, presumably, are going 
to “oe iil “is answered unanimously in the nega- 
tive.” 

This point once established, they framed their 
suggestions for a secondary curriculum to meet the 
needs of the normal youth. This curriculum exists 
in a more or less modified form as the present curricu- 
lum. According to Commissioner Harris: ‘‘The 
ideal course of study demands that five windows of 
the soul be kept open.”’ § 

These five windows appear to be not five, but six: 

(1) The English language and its literature. 

(2) The Classical languages and their literature. 

(3) The Modern anlguages and their literature. 

(4) History. 

(5) Mathematics. 

(6) Science. 

A secondary education that includes English and 
mathematics and three of the remaining four is the 
ordinary basis of the field of requirements for admis- 
sion to college. The secondary schools have found 


*A paper read before the Schoolmaster’s Association of New 
York and Vicinity, Dec. 9th, 1905. si ws 

tSchool Rev. IV., 530. . 

+Committee of Ten, p. 17. 

§U. S. Commissioners’ Report. 1892-92, 1462 


these six fields of requirements to be educationally 
sound. They permit that training in general 
culture which is the true basis of specialization; and 
allow a sufficient opportunity for differentiation 
which the normal youth should have. Further, 
they give the normal youth an opportunity to ‘‘find 
himself.” 

But in adozen years’ experience with the general 
scheme of this curriculum has shown its defects. 
Mr. Farrand states the defects, viewed from the 
position of college entrance requirements, to be: 

(1) “It is necessary to carry too many subjects 
abreast,” thus causing “the work to be congest- 
ed in the last two years.” 

(2) ‘“‘The requirements of the colleges”... . 
“vary from 13 to17 points.” 

(3) There has arisen ‘‘an unreasonably high 
pressure in our schools.” 

(4) “The crowding out of the subjects and of 
work that are of great importance in a well-rounded 
educational system.” ** 

I believe that secondary school principals agree 
with Mr. Farrand that the defects exist. Nor have 
these defects, in their point of contact with the 
college, escaped the notice of the college. Quoting 
from the last report of President Taylor: ‘‘Thé 321 
new students averaged in age 18.15 years; 106 
entered with conditions, 65 of whom were condi- 
tioned in but a single subject. An examination of 
the published reports of colleges shows this to be a 
very general state. A large proportion of our enter- 
ing students, in other words, after years of prepara- 
tion in our best schools, cannot meet the tests of our 
colleges. I believe it to be as much of a reflection 
on the colleges as on the schools, and in no small 
measure a result of cramming which the colleges are 
forcing on the schools in their forgetfulness of the 
boy and girl to be educated, while they raise exces- 
sive standards for children of sixteen to eighteen 
years. I seriously question any substantial improve- 
ment in the education of the child in the past few 
years, for while our methods have vastly improved, 
we have tried to do more by them than the degree of 
mental maturity in the child can warrant. Even 
teachers who prepare their students excellently 
remark that they are really less well prepared than 
when the colleges asked less. Some day a reaction 
may come.*** 

If now it be granted that college entrance -exami- 
nations are too great in quantity for the abnormal, 
not to speak of the normal, mind, can any reductions 
be made in the quantity of the college entrance 
mathematics? 

I believe that not only are such reductions possible 
without impairing in any degree the standard of 
entrance examinations as a whole, but that sound 
pedagogics demand these reductions. Speaking 
only of the colleges, as distinguished from the tech- 
nical school, we find that the usual entrance exami- 
nations in mathematics comprehend: 

(1) Elementary algebra, and 

(2) Plane geometry. 

The recommendations in algebra, made by the 
Mathematical Division to the Committee of Ten, 
were: ‘ 

“The course (in algebra) should include radicals, 
but exclude the progressions, series and logarithms; 
altho a familiarity with logarithmic tables is 
desirable for those who expect to take a technical 
course in any department.’’**** 


**Pp. 10, 11, 12, Mr. Farrand’s, ‘‘Are College Entrance 
Requirements too Great in Quantity?” 


**#Proe. Tavlor’s Rep. for 1905—Pp. 4, 5. 
*##4*Co™m Vitteo af Ten-—Pn 111. 
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The time suggested was the equivalent of four 
hours a week for two years. But, since 1892, there 
has been a gradual increase in the quantity of the 
requirements in algebra. Columbia and Harvard 
alone seem to have followed the spirit of the recom- 
mendations. Princeton adds the progressions, the 
elementary treatment of permutations and combi- 
nations, and the use of four, five, and six place logar- 
ithms. Yale, University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Brown, Williams, Amherst and many others agree 
in the main with Princeton, except that they do not 
require permutations and combinations and the use 
of logarithms. With the exception of Harvard, 
nearly all colleges split the requirement in algebra 
in two portions—thus unnecessarily adding to the 
burden of the schools—at quadratics, setting sepa- 
rate papers in the earlier portion, usually called 
algebra ‘‘A,”’ and in the latter portion called “ Alge- 
bra B.” It is with “Algebra B”’ that a reform is 
needed. If the work in the school is to be decreased 
it is here that a beginning can be made. The part 
called ‘‘ Algebra B” serves no useful purpose. The 
subject matter beyond quadratics is essentially a 
part of college algebra. A really thoro treatment 
of permutations and combinations, for example— 
any treatment less than this has no place anywhere— 
demands a far greater amount of time than can be 
given to it by the school. Speaking generally of the 
recent college entrance examinations in Algebra B— 
not of any one, nor even of ten papers—I maintain 
that their scope is painfully limited, and that these 
papers demand no real comprehension of the subjects 
touched by the questions. In other words, the 
colleges themselves appear to understand that no 
real mastery of Algebra B can be obtained in the 
schools in the limited time allotted to the study of 
mathematics. A contrast of the Algebra A and B 
papers will prove, I think, that the Algebra A paper 
is decidedly superior in quality, and calls for a 
decidedly superior relative attainment. If, then, 
only one paper should be set in algebra, that paper 
including quadratics and their theory, it would 
concentrate the work in the school. In that case 
there would be less reason for the very just criti- 
cism made by the college that preparatory training 
in algebra is so poorly done that it seriously hampers 
the college work in that subject. In short I plead 
for quality rather than quantity, in the college 
entrance algebra. 

In geometry, the college catalog statement of 
requirements seems to be satisfactory. This geom- 
etry requirement, as usually stated,is: ‘‘ Plane geom- 
etry, including the solutions of simple (mark the 
word) original exercises and numerical problems.”’ 
I do not know that any other college than Harvard 
has published a complete statement of the proposi- 
tions which make up the elements of plane geometry. 
When the colleges began to set “simple original 


exercises,’ there arose to meet the demand, a new . 


type of geometry; new, in that it contained many 
more text propositions which hitherto had seemed 
to form the elements. Each element ought to be a 
link in the chain of logical reasoning that runs from 
the earlier space conceptions to the problem of find- 
ing the area of the circle. Many propositions in the 
new texts appear to have been inserted to prevent 
the possibility of setting an original. 

It oftens happens that a college defines the ele- 
ments of geometry as those contained in a particular 
text. Some colleges name one text, some another. 
And there is some little uniformity in the subject 
matter contained in these texts named as atilins- 
tory. If the standard thus set by these accepted 
texts really reflects the opinion of the colleges as to 
what constitutes the elements, then, as Mr. Farrand 
says, “The old requirement of plane geometry has 
been increased,”’*very considerably, and all this is 
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exclusive of the ‘simple original exercises and numer- 
ical problems.” Here, again, is a chance for reform. 
No better work for secondary schools could be done 
by the American Mathematical Association than 
the formulation of a statement as to what constitutes 
the elements of geometry. It is a difficult task, but 
a possible task. I am aware that an English at- 
tempt on these lines failed because an attempt was 
made to fix upon a particular syllabus as a hard and 
fast standard; but I believe that a syllabus compiled 
by the American Mathematical Society (and en- 
dorsed by the College Entrance Board), sufficiently 
tlexible to allow for a chance of individuality on the 


-part of the instructor, could be made, and would go 


a long way toward improving the present teaching 
of geometry, by decreasing the quantity and increas- 
ing the quality of such teaching. At any rate, even 
at the risk of uniformity, I should welcome the 
publication of statements by the various colleges 
as to what is meant by the elements. -It is not 
reasonable to believe that the proposed syllabus, 
or the proposed statements, would cover such a 
wide field as is now the case. Either proposed plan 
would be bettered by a third scheme, the publication 
by several colleges, acting jointly, of a uniform list 
of ‘book propositions,’’ which might be made the 
basis for examination. 

Altho the preparation of a scheme which 
would define the elements might prove a long and 
difficult task, yet there is necessity for a reform in 
another respect; this reform can be immediate. The 
range of originals and numerical problems is too 
great, and this great range has not helped the 
schools to train for power; it has hindered them. 
The range of originals should be restricted to those 
bearing upon the elements properly so called. Even 
if the problem of reducing the elements toa minimum 
could not be solved, it is still possible to cut down 
the area covered by originals by merely stating that 
in such a year originals will be set, for example, on 
equivalent areas; leaving for the following year 
originals upon some other topic. And the originals 
should be simple, so simple, that the average mind 
can do the work within the period of time allotted 
to the examination. In short, I maintain that 
college entrance requirements in geometry would be 
better done by the school if there were definiteness 
of statement—as is the case in English. The exami- 
nation in English is on certain definite books, so 
selected and arranged as to call for the right kind of 
training both in quantity and quality. The present 
requirements in geometry would be paralleled in 
case of English, if the present English requirements 
were changed to read: “English Literature.’”’ What 
a protest would be made if this were done. Who 
could tell what to teach and what to omit? But 
the geometry requirement is just as_ broadly 
stated. 

To sum up: College entrance requirements in 
mathematics are too great in quantity by the inclu- 
sion of ‘‘ Algebra B;” and are too great in quantity 
in geometry, if the book propositions of ‘the advised 
texts in geometry are to be considered as the elements; 
and too great in quantity in the point of originals 
because the field of such work is not restricted. I 
believe that some of the congestion of the last two 
years of the secondary course can be eliminated by 
cutting down the requirements in college entrance 
mathematics and insisting upon even a higher 
standard of attainment in those subjects thus 
diminished in area. 





*P, 6, Mr. Farrand’s ‘‘ Are College Entrance Requirements 
Too Great in Quantity?” 





In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla heals the tissues, 
builds up the system, expels impurities from the blood and 
cures. ‘ 
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Requirements in Latin and Greek. 


By Harry F. Tow.e, Head of Department of 
Latin and Greek, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


In his notable saper two months ago Mr. Farrand 
undoubtedly makes a strong case in favor of a reduc- 
tion in college requirements generally. I am to 
express an opinion as to the conditions existing in 
Latin and Greek. Before entering upon this theme 
specifically, howerer, I wish to exercise the right so 
dear to every pedagog and to blow a feeble breath 
of cold air upon the hot flame of enthusiastic re- 
formers. To my mind the hope and expectation of 
change is based upon an untenable hypothesis. 

That is to say, it is assumed as true that college 
authorities generally may be brought to a point 
where they will set fair papers upon their published 
requirements, estimate the answers justly, grade the 
same upon a reasonable basis, admit the fit, and just 
as consistently refuse admission to the unfit. But in 
the light of experience is there any ground whatever 
for this assumption? 

In the days of the old time revival it was univer- 
sally accepted as a truth that an absolute prerequi- 
site for conversion was conviction. Is there any 
evidence of conviction in the case of the sinner now 
under consideration? It is quite true that most 
college instructors, when away from home, will 
discourse with apparent sincerity and great depth of 
feeling upon the utter worthlessness of the average 
undergraduate. Some two or three years ago a 
distinguished scholar from an institution located 
not a thousand miles from Morningside closed an 
impassioned speech on this subject with this state- 
ment: “I look out upon the future of education in 
this country absolutely without hope.” I do not 
imagine however that he thought for a moment that 
the college was at fault. Just as we of the secondary 
schools in our wrath rage at the teachers of the 
elementary schools, so our superiors of the college 
score us for poverty of results in their own sphere. 
However much they may talk of inadequate prepara- 
tion when away from the atmosphere of their own 
institutions they all seem quite willing to admit all 
sorts of candidates when the hour of trial comes. 
Plenty of pupils from the third year of the high 
schools are received into the best colleges every year 
and the schools are powerless to prevent it. 

Furthermore, at the present time the college world 
is engaged in a more or less serious attempt to reform 
that most vital of university departments, football. 
When this profound science shall have been put upon 
a rational and satisfactory basis, the exhaustion 
consequent upon so great an expenditure of effort 
will be such as to preclude any attention to less im- 
portant matters for years to come. I make this 
assertion with deliberation for the reason that reform 
in college matters usually come singly and at long 
intervals. 

A few years ago the College Entrance Examination 
Board resulted from agitation strongly supported, 
if not actually originated by this association. This 
was indeed a great achievement and ranks as a 
notable concession on the part of certain powerful 
universities. Since that time, however, we have 
seen no disposition to bend to the popular demand 
for changes in the direction of lessening the burden. 

Now as to Latin and Greek. It is claimed by 
those who contend for change in present requirements 
that greater elasticity is desirable. To attain this end 
a large number of authors should be read. It is said 
that by confining the work to three, and limiting the 
range even in the works of these all interest is killed 
and the classics become the veriest drudgery. An 
able writer on this side of the question discourses in 
this wise: “During the latter years of the course 
the chief object should be the cultivation of literary 
taste, and the second place should be given to the 
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Romans themselves, their institutions, and the 
influence they exerted upon European civilization. 
There should be large and varied reading of the best 
authors, the study of the science of translation, and 
the closest possible approximation to the art of 
translation; and so much consideration of men and 
events and institutions mentioned as is necessary to 
make the writer’s meaning plain. The choice of 
authors and the choice between the different parts of 
the works of each, together with the order in which 
they are to be read, should be left largely or wholly 
to the schools.” 

I submit that this is a wholly visionary and im- 
practicable scheme. If we could have about seven 
years of classical study with very few other subjects 
to be taken it would be simply delightful to follow 
such a program. But in four short years with 
crowded courses, how much of this can be realized? 
Again, how much and how deep an interest in Latin 
and Greek as literatures can we reasonably look for 
in boys between the ages of thirteen and seventeen? 
My theory is that the absorbing interest of that boy’s 
life, if he is going to college, lies in getting there, and 
it makes very little difference to him whether he 
reads one author or another. The attempt to in- 
crease interest and breadth in English literature has 
led to a long list of classics to be read and studied. 
Yet a distinguished western educator at Asbury 
Park last summer used these words: “Instruction 
in English is an admitted failure in almost every 
secondary|school.”” No one disputed the statement 
then and 1 doubt whether any one here will do so. 

If variety and wide reading produce no satisfactory 
results in teaching the mother tongue say after eight 
years of strenuous effort, how can we expect un- 
bounded enthusiasm for a difficult foreign language 
at the end of four years? 

Another plea of the reformers is for less required 
text so that more sight translation may be had. 
This is a matter of some importance, but not of in- 
creasing importance. For since Harvard has changed 
her method of examination no college gives undue 
weight to sight work. Furthermore, translation at 
sight is not practicable until and unless a firm foun- 
dation has been laid. 

Most of the argument for change is on a purely 
theoretical basis. There is, however, an intensely 
practical side to this question. ; 

Some years ago I heard Senator Frye relate this 
incident: He called on Professor Agassiz at Cam- 
bridge once and was told by the professor that he had 
just finished an article proving beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that the brook trout never reached a 
weight of more than four pounds. Mr. Frye said 
nothing at the time, but the next spring when at the 
Rangely lakes he caught two weighing between nine 
and ten pounds each and sent them to Professor 
Aggasiz. He received a letter thanking him for the 
gift and closing with this remark: “The theory of a 
lifetime kicked to death by a stubborn fact.” 

Now there is a stubborn fact in this matter we are 
considering. It is this: our boys do get into college. 
We do prepare them in such a manner as to insure _ 
their admission to the colleges of their choice, and we 
have no-right to assume that these colleges do not 
know what they want or do not get what they want. 
They set the standard as they please and they live up 
to that standard or not as they please. So long as 
they accept our students it does not become them to 
criticise our methods or the results of those methods. 

The claim.is made that the schools must run at 
high pressure in order to cover the ground required. 
Well what of that? We grant this to be true; but it 
is an age of high pressure. Itisintheair. Business 
is carried on that way. Professional life is the same. 
Almost the only example of low pressure in American 
life to-day is to be found in the colleges. 

Says a recent writer on Modern Education: ‘The 
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influence of the so-called ‘soft pedagogy’ has led to a 

feeling among children that they must be pleased at 
any cost, and not a few adults are yielding to the 
tendency to deprive the American boy and girl of 
rugged right to obey and respect authority, and to 
meet with conquering pride a few character forming 
obstacles.” 

This sentiment is widely applicable to the pupils 
of our secondary schools. The hue and cry about 
overwork and nervous breakdown is, at least so far 
as boys are concerned, mostly imaginary. It is true 
that in our city high schools the third year is over- 
crowded, but the college entrance requirements are 
not responsible. Our course of study is supposed to 
disregard these altogether. Notwithstanding this 
fact, last June twenty-eight boys from one of our 
high schools finished their course, graduated, and 
entered the colleges of their choice after three and 
one-half years of study. Not one of them was a 
nervous wreck, not one is likely to be dropped from 
college for unsatisfactory work. 

It is claimed by some that the so-called “‘mor- 
tality”’ in city schools is due in large measure to the 
college requirements. I hope, in the discussion 
some one will show us the connection. The 
bulk of the falling off is in the first year of the high 
school. Not many boys in our schools, or their 
parents either, think about college before their third 
year in the school. Furthermore, the colleges are 
nearly all overcrowded now. What would happen 
if all who enter the high schools should undertake a 
college course? The doctrine mentioned, but not 
accepted specifically by Mr. Farrand that every boy 
whose family can afford it should go to college is 
hardly tenable. If it should be generally accepted, 
there is no doubt that entrance requirements would 
have to be reduced very materially. Some basis of 
admission other than financial, or even athletic, 
must be maintained for some years yet. College 
graduates must continue to be a preferred class. 

But to return to Latin and Greek. The claim 
made by Mr. Farrand that too little credit is given 
for Latin is well founded. In the requirements for 
graduation from the high schools of New York, Latin 
is allowed 400 of the minimum of 1200 counts de- 
manded. Thisjis ample, inasmuch as this subject 
covers 600 of the 3000 hours of work necessary for 
graduation. Some of the smaller colleges too are 
more liberal in credits as for instance Dartmouth, 
which allows six of a total of twenty-one points 
required. 

There is some ground for complaint in the matter 
of composition. But we are learning to teach this 
branch of Latin, and sooner or later this department 
will take care of itself. 

The last report of the College Entrance Board is 
full of comfort for teachers of Latin and Greek. For 
relatively to other subjects these two are well sus- 
tained. The highest average was attained by Ger- 
man, then follow Greek and Latin in the order named, 
the per cents being 63.3 and 62.8 respectively. Here 
we have an example of fair questions fairly marked 
and I deem the outcome satisfactory. 

This same report shows figures that are startling i 
other subjects beyond a doubt. They would seem to 
justify a demand for reduction somewhere, but we 
are considering this question from the point of view 
of teachers of the classics and have no concern about 
other departments. We object strenuously to an 
invasion of our field in the interest of other depart- 
ments. We can meet the requirements and we do 
meet them in a manner fairly satisfactory if we may 
judge by results obtained by the candidates for ad- 
mission to many colleges. As I said before there can 
be no other criterion of success and we need no 
- other. 

One solution of the question in its broadest appli- 
cation may be found in making a college preparatory 
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course distinct from the general course. This change 
is under consideration in this city and is likely to 
have a trial in the near future. 

What I have tried to show in this rambling talk is 
simply this: In themselves considered the require- 
ments in Latin and Greek are not excessive when 
viewed from a practical standpoint, and the demand 
for reduction is based upon untenable theories merit- 
ing no serious consideration. 

The other day a friend, who is the principal of an 
elementary school showed me a letter written by a 
boy ina primary grade. It ran this way: 

Dear Santa Claus—I would like you to stop at my 
house on your annual trip. I would like you to 
bring me a camera and that is all I want. My 
mother would like a gold locket, my sister a fur muff 
and coat, my brother a necktie and a gold fob. My 
father wants peace...... 

When I attend educational conventions and listen 
to the wailings of reformers and note their pleas 
for change in methods of teaching Latin and 
Greek, I am strongly inclined to sympathize with 


father. 
The New China. 


Now that all is over between us and Russia, the 
world is asking the question: What, then, is the 
greatest significance of the war? My answer is that 
it means, in particular, the birth of the new China, 
and, in general, the birth of a new era for the people 
of the Asian lands. As for the rise of Nippon, it is 
purely incidental. In 1903 we were pretty nearly as 
great as we are in 1905. All the Asiatic people now 
recognize that the axis of the Asian world has been 
shifted. They had been resigned to their fate, and 
had given up all hope of regaining the iost freedom of 
the state of nature. The Japanese success, first on 
sea and then on land, struck this enervated world 
like a cannon ball. The eyes of the nations of Asia 
are now turned upon Japan; and it is upon her that 
they base their hopes. 

So writes a gentleman who signs himself a French 
diplomatist; and many others are of the same opinion. 
The war made one thing rather plain. In Japan, the 
victor of the struggle, China, from this time on, will 
have a champion, and, in a critical hour, a protector 
who will do something more than talk. As for us of 
Nippon, we have known for many years that China 
would find in us a champion. It was only that we 
were not at all sure whether or not our ability and 
power were quite up to the mark of our enthusiasm 
and wishes. In this matter, Nippon is far from 
being a disinterested champion; and this is the beauty 
of the situation, as well as the thing that makes our 
relation with China permanent. In safeguarding 
the interests of China, in fostering her powers, in 
maintaining her strength, and in holding her terri- 
torial integrity as sacred and inviolable at the gam- 
bler’s table called the world’s council of diplomatists, 
Nippon is simply safeguarding the peace of the far 
East, and the peace of the Far East is the sin2 qua 
non of her prosperity, and, to some extent, of her 
very existence.— Adachi Kinnosuke, in January- 
March Forum. 

BPD 


The various experiments in contriving an artificial 
universal language, Volapuk, Esperanto and others 
less conspicuous, have not made encouraging prog- 
ress—certainly not in this country. Esperanto, 
however, after a period of neglect in America, seems 
to be having a slight revival of interest. A class in 
Esperanto has been formed in Harvard university, 
and there are reports of other classes organized 
recently in Boston and Philadelphia. Dwellers in 
Manhattan are still apparently satisfied to talk Noo- 
Yawk, and to find that it fills all their requirements 
for a universal tongue. 

— New York Tribune. 
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German Common Schools and Ours. 


A book has just been published in Germany 
entitled “Warum kann die Amerikanische Volks- 
schule nicht leisten was die deutsche leistet” (Wh 
cannot the American common school accomplis 
what the common school in Germany accomplishes.) 
The book is anonymously published, altho the author 
states that he is a German-American and that his 
feelings toward his adopted country are of the very 
best, but he regards it as a manifest duty to point 
out the obvious inferiority of our common school 
system. 

The inferiority of the American common school 
when compared with its counterpart in Germany, 
the author thinks due to two general causes—the 
American community and the American teacher. 
With reference to the first he notes: (1) the hetero- 
geneous character of our population, representing 
such diverse branches of the linguistic tree, and 
requiring so much time for the study of English, 
— in the very nature of things must be badly 

one. 

(2) The roving habits of the American people; the 
great development of means of transportation keeps 
_ the people in a constant state of flux; the author 

cites the case of a girl of 15 who since her sixth year 
had been under 23 different teachers and of a land- 
lord whose house had been occupied by 37 families in 
16 years. 

(3) The unstable nature of local school committees 
and boards of education—constant tinkering of the 
course of study, appeals to the press and elections, 
and reversed policies by new majorities. 

(4) Thehand to mouth policy of most communities 
—lack of foresight of the local government to foresee 
the growth of population—and the consequent lack 
of school accommodations. 

(5) The disparity between school enrollment and 
school attendance—the astounding difference of 30 
per cent. and in some cities going as high as 50 per 


cent; there are 27,000,000 youth in the United’ 


States between the ages of 5 and 21; 16,000,000 are 
enrolled in the schools, but the average daily attend- 
ance is only 12,000,000; America has no compulsory 
school attendance law that compels attendance. 

(6) The absence of supplementary agencies for 
the training of children of diverse and unequal grades 
of mental ability; the stupid and the dull are not 
segregated and given’ the special training which their 
peculiar needs demand; the people in the United 
States regard this as undemocratic; in consequence 
the elementary school period is unduly prolonged 
for many children. 

(7) The brevity of the American school year, 
week and day; in Germany the school year numbers 
45 or 46 weeks; the school week six days, and the 
school day generally six hours. In the United 
States the school year never exceeds 40 weeks, and 
it is usually 35 or 86 weeks; the school week numbers 
but five days and the school day is never more than 
five hours, and sometimes less. ‘The German school 
year gives the child 1580 hours, the American school 
year 1,000 hours. Fifty per cent. more time gives 
the German child a manifest advantage, and this is 
an important factor in the superiority of the German 
school over the American. 

(8) The English language presents real and pro- 
found difficulties in the school training of the Ameri- 
ean child. It is inconsistent, follows no law, and 
requires years for its partial mastery. The German 
child at six learns to read and write in a few months; 
the American child requires two full years, and he 
never learns to spell; correct spelling in the English 
language is almost impossible. Thus, while the 
German child gets an early start in foreign languages, 
the American child is vainly endeavoring to master 
his mother tongue. 


: _ 2 OO 
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_ (9) There is much loss of time in teaching the 
irrational English system of weights and measures. 
The decimal system is taught in a few weeks in 
Germany, while the American schools spend a year 
or two in teaching the different methods of weight— 
troy, apothecary, and avoirdupois. 

(10) The school in the United States is regarded 
as a sanitary hospital for all the social ills to which 
the Americans are heirs. Temperance -advocates 
demand that the effects of alcohol be taught in the 
schools; merchants want bookkeeping and short- 
hand; physicians require hygienic instruction; work- 
men want their children taught the use of tools; 
mothers demand that housework should be taught 
in the schools—every defect in society and every 
crime in the state must be overcome in the school; 
and so one finds in America a vast army of inspectors 
and specialists for drawing, singing, and gymnastics, 
manual training, cooking, sewing, nature study, and 
the like. 

The teacher, however, is regarded by the German 
American critic as the chief element of weakness of 
the American school system and the primary cause 
of its inferiority. (1) The kindergarten he regards 
as an undesirable influence in American education. 
The kindergarten methods have influenced and 
leavened the grades; time is wasted and school work 
degenerates into play, and women teachers, natur- 
ally with well-developed esthetic instincts, lead to 
constant school-room decorations with flowers, flags, 
many-colored leaves, and distracting blackboard 
decorations. 

(2) Antiquated methods of instruction and par- 
ticularly much memorizing and ‘“‘saying lessons to 
the teacher.”” Too much time is devoted to “hear- 
ing recitations,’’ and too little time to imparting 
instruction. 

(3) Weakness in American school discipline causes 
manifest loss. Order.and method and concentrated 
attention are not required. Women teachers are 
sympathetic, but they are sentimental, and too 
much emphasis is placed on moral suasion. Law 
and order are not learned in the schools, hence the 
need of children’s courts in the United States. The 
author thinks this feminization of education directly 
responsiblefor many of the excesses noted in America, 
such as the destruction of property, lynchings, and 
petty robberies. 

(4) The inefficiency of the training of American 
teachers. In the most favored sections of America— 
the north Atlantic states—less than forty per cent. of 
the teachers have ever spent any time at a normal 
school, and in the southern states this proportion 
drops to less than 8 per cent. The assumption in 
the United States is that when God creates the de- 
mand for a teacher he gives the necessary intelligence 
to fill the post. The demand for local talent also 
makes impossible any advance in the efficiency of 
teachers. 

(5) The low salaries paid to teachers. ‘The pay of 
the American teacher is less than that of the ordinary 
workman. In Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
other states the annual salary of teachers barely 
reaches $300. America spends too much money on 
her buildings, text-books, supervisors, and special 
teachers; and she gets a manifestly inferior type of 
teaching because she pays pauper wages to her 
teachers. The author believes that in no small 
measure low salaries are due to the preponderance of 
women teachers. So long as there are enough 
females in the community who will accept the shoddy 
salary of from $300 to $500 a year, just so long must 
American schools remain inferior. Increase the 
salaries; make the tenure of office permanent, and 
provide for retiring pensions, and efficient men and 
more competent women may be brought to the work. 

(6) Educational values have been poorly deter- 
mined in the United States, hence the great liberty 
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given to American children in the selection of school 
Studies on the miscellaneous principle of ‘‘anything, 
everything.” In consequence the little work that 
= aggro child does is scattered and it lacks 
unity. 

(7) Too much respect is given to the special 
teacher. Women teachers will slave to do the work 
required by the special teachers, and neglect the 
studies for which no inspectors are provided. 
Special teachers of clay modeling, basketry, cooking, 
drawing, weaving, and singing are rampant and 
they dissipate the real energy of the schools. Most 
of the studies that are worthy of a place in the 
elementary school should be directed by the regular 
teachers. 

There can be no question of doubt but that the 
German-American critic has touched upon some of 
the weakest points in our American elementary 
school system; and his book should serve us as the 
starting point of real and needed reforms. 

—WILL S. MONROE in the Springfield Republican, 
Westfield, Mass. 


an 
More State Normal Schools Needed. 


By Supt. James M. GREENWoop, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Part of address before Missouri State Teachers’ Association.) 


By the last annual report of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction of Missouri, the total 
number of men and women licensed to teach in that 
state was 17,036, divided between the sexes as 
follows: 5,210 men and 11,826 women. From the 
same source, the total number of graduates from the 
state university since 1843 was 2,950 and the total 
number of graduates from the three normal schools 
since June, 1871, was 1,701, making the total number 
of graduates from these four state institutions 4,651 
since their organization, or a little more than one- 
fourth of the present public school teaching force of 
the state. 
the state, the entire number of graduates for the year 
in the three and in the four year courses, was 4,127; 
the total number of graduates from the university 
in all departments for the year ending June, 1904, 
was 189, and from the state normals at Kirksville, 
Warrensburg, and Cape Girardeau, 147, or 336 grad- 
uates all told from the state university and the 
three state normal schools. 

I have introduced these statistics to indicate the 
sources from which the teaching force of the state 
must be chiefly supplied. Of the 17,000 teachers of 
the state, 4,000 entered upon their first year of 
teaching in the fall of 1908. Putting this thought 
in another way, twenty-two out of every hundred 
teachers who went into the school-houses that year 
had had no experience. They were green, unskilled 
bunglers. 

If all the graduates from the state university and 
the state normal schools became teachers and en- 
tered the teaching ranks upon graduation each year, 
they would hardly constitute ten per cent. of the 
additional teachers required annually. Should all 
the high school graduates of the three and four year 
courses of study and all the other graduates of other 
institutions of learning in this state, become teachers, 
this augmentation would hardly be adequate to fill 
the depleted ranks in the teaching force occasioned 
by resignations and withdrawals from year to year. 
Not ten per cent. of all the graduates are engaged in 
teaching; hence the supply is entirely inadequate. 

No school system can be regarded as efficient, 
strong, and progressive in which one-fifth of the 
entire body is raw, untrained, undisciplined, and 
ignorant. Instead of having five state normal 
schools, Missouri ought to have a dozen at this time 
in full operation. We need trained teachers and we 
need them badly. They are needed in every state 
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in the American Union, and the only way to get 
them is to establish and maintain a system of normal 
schools, sufficient in number to supply the demand 
of all the public schools in the state. The normal 
schools are the only schools in which the history, the 
philosophy, the theory and practice of education, 
can be taught to any considerable number of young 
men and women, and they are the only schools, par 
excellence, in which subjects are studied—and ex- 
pounded in the light of how they ought to be pre- 
sented to minds more immature than those who are 
participating in the different branches of study. 

College and university graduates in nearly every 
instance, unless they had learned to teach before 
they entered upon their academic studies, have to 
be taught*hdw to teach boys and girls in both the 
elementary and high school classes. They some- 
times know the subject matter fairly well, but they 
do not know how ‘to organize it, and how to pre- 
sent it, and worse still, most of them have such 
poor aim that they miss the capital points in a recita- 
tion or in a subject. 

Until Missouri can turn-out enough trained grad- 
uates each year to fill the vacancies that occur in the 
teaching force of the state, our system of public 
schools will never be able to give value received in 
instruction for the money expended. All the most 
enlightened nations of the earth demand and require 
and furthermore, they provide, that thoroly edu- 
cated and technically trained teachers shall be em- 
ployed, and only such as have been equipped, shall 
teach the children. It is the only way to prevent 
waste, dissipation of mental effort, and extravagance 
in the expenditure of public money, not to speak of 
the deleterious effects upon the children, whose ideas, 
thoughts, characters, and conduct are to be shaped 
into proper ideals concerning all the vital questions 
of life’s duties, its relations and responsibilities. 


OPM 
The Many-Sided Franklin. 


Everywhere we touch him he is the human and 
therefore the fascinating Franklin. This statement 
is, to be sure, an exaggeration—one of the sort at 
which he would have smiled with deprecating 
modesty or else, with a malicious twinkle of the eye, 
would have told an unsavory anecdote with disen- 
chanting results. There were sides of Franklin’s 
character—well remembered, it would seem, in 
Philadelphia—that were not at all attractive. Prof. 
Smyth calls attention in a paragraph to the‘‘smudgy 
trail” the facetious printer left behind him in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, to the grossness of some 
of his letters, to the effect of his strong animal 
instincts upon his conduct. 

It is this, combined with his comparative insensi- 
bility to poetry and to spiritual religion—which 
Professor Smyth does not emphasize—that puts 
Franklin, in the final analysis, below such men as 
Johnson and Washington, to whom he was vastly 
superior in many intellectual respects and who may 
themselves be justly taxed with esthetic deficiencies. 
But when his limitations have been duly considered, 
it remains true that Franklin, like Defoe, and for . 
much the same reasons, is one of the most fascinating 
of mortals, at least to students’who examine minutely 
every phase of his character by means of his self- 
revealing writings. Both men had in its fullest: 
development what may be called the genius for the 
prose of life. _ In both this genius is fused with a sort 
of pleblian spirit, with the result that they do not 
greatly appeal to over-sensitive souls. Other souls 
less squeamish, more robust, more catholic, if you 
will, take a special delight in watching the effects of 
this combination of democratic and aristocratic 
elements upon the lives and writings of these two 
great sons of thegpeople, whose masterpieces will_not 
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cease to be read until the precious style affected by 
numerous moderns becomes an eternal possession of 
the English-speaking masses. When that delectable 
day comes, “Robinson Crusoe” and Franklin’s 
“Autobiography”? may be banished for whatever 
substitute the esthetic world shall have devised for 
homely bookshelves. Pending this consummation, 
it is to be hoped that Franklin’s writings will remain 
in broad circulation. 

—PRrOF. W. P. TRENT, in the January-March Forum. 


BPI 
A Monopoly Popularized. 


The disposition of the Boston public to see the 
excellences of the Elevated Company’s operation 
rather than the defects is an asset of an value. 
When a corporation has that degree of public con- 
fidence it is in a fortunate state so far as getting along 
without friction and senseless opposition is con- 
cerned. Nor has this attitude of general favor come 
about by accident; it exists in no slight degree be- 
cause the Boston Elevated Company has sought to 
cultivate not only the cardinal virtues but also the 
minor amenities which make for the popularity of a 
corporation as well as of an individual. 

The value, for example, of the politeness that is 
exacted of all employes of the Boston Elevated Com- 
pany, and that has become habitual among them, 
would be hard to estimate, but it is very real. It is 
good business to be civil. A soft answer turneth 
away damage suits. Perhaps you as one of the 
traveling public have a complaint regarding some 
feature of the road that seems to you to be all wrong. 
You turn in a letter of protest. Is your grievance 
dismissed without attention or with a curt note that 
virtually tells you to attend to your own business of 
selling groceries or writing magazine articles and 
allow the Elevated Company to look out for its con- 
cerns in the matter of selling transportation to the 
community? No, indeed. The communication that 
comes to you promptly will contain explicit reasons 
why your complaint was ill-founded or, if it on inves- 
tigation has been justified, will express either the 
company’s regrets that the trouble cannot or a 
determination that it shall be amended. The editor 
of a Boston religious weekly not long since described 
a specific case in which he thought that he had a just 
cause for offence and wrote an indignant letter which 
was so reasonably answered that he has ever since 
been a firm partisan of the road. His conversion is 
one that happened to be publicly recorded; thous- 
ands of others have gone unrecorded. 

The courtesy of the uniformed employes of the 
company which has so often been commented upon 
by strangers and to which even Bostonians have 
with .difficulty become accustomed—since it has 
seemed almost too good to be true—has unques- 
tionably helped greatly in creating a friendly feeling 
toward the road. The men who collect the nickels 
and handle the controllers are on the whole the best 
bred and most neatly dressed of their kind in the 
world; and they are probably none the worse as 
employes and citizens because they are very well 
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aware that this distinction belongs to them. At all 
events. they have sometimes advertised it for the 
sake of appealing to the public, as when last winter 
they announced their annual ball with a street car 
placard soliciting the public’s help ‘to swell their 
emergency fund in return for their unfailing polite- 
ness which had occasioned surprise among the vis- 
itors at three recent conventions. Remarkable esprit 
de corps in various driections has been aroused among 
the men.—Frederick W. Coburn in Public Policy. 


CEPI 
Compulsory Chapel Services on the Decline. 


When the twentieth century college man rebels 
against the hardship of attending chapel exercises 
every day, he is sure to be called to task by the old 
professors, who point to their student days when 
they were called to religious worship at five or six 
o’clock each morning, rain or shine. 

Mr. Odin Barnes Roberts, writing on the “Re- 
ligious Reform at Harvard,” in the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, touches on the matter as follows: 

“The transition from compulsory to voluntary 
attendance at daily religious services was co-incident 
with the growth of Harvard in all the aspects of 
academic life and development, but it is doubtful if 
the change would have come even so soon as it did 
if undergraduate initiative had not been stimulated 
to undertake the movement toward reform. Indeed, 
when we take into consideration the conservatism 
to be expected of the governors and advisers of the 
university, it is fairly certain that if the influence 
brought to bear upon the question of compulsory 
attendance at morning prayers had not been the 
expression of substantially unanimous opinion on 
the part of the students, the establishment of purely 
voluntary religious exercises would have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. The undergraduates’ prayer peti- 
tion addressed to the board of overseers and granted 
in 1886 was the final chapter in the history of agita- 
tion for reform in religious observance which recur- 
rently disturbed Harvard for more than a generation. 

“Tn the late ’50’s the abolition of compulsion in 
religious observance and church attendarce was 
agitated; and the name of Mr. Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, ’67. headed a petition to the overseers in 
1860. In 1869 the staidest of the underzraduate 
journals couki write: ‘Morally our prayers are a 
blasphemy, physically a barbarity,’ and in that year 
a resolution providing for voluntary attendance was 
offered in the board of overseers, but afterward 
withdrawn. Gradually the advocates of compulsion 
came to assume an apologetic tone. It was spe- 
ciously urged, for instance, by the Rev. Dr. Hale 
that no one expected to make prayers compulsory, 
only the attendance was that. Yet a petition signed 
by a large majority of the undergraduates was curtly 
denied as late as 1885, only to be repeated by ninety 
per cent. of the undergraduates in the following year, 
who based their petition on the injury done to 
religious life in the college by an observance based 
‘on half hearted indifference or positive mockery.’ ”’ 
' BPA 
English Estimate of the American Sporting Spirit. 


G. Lowes Dickinson, author of “‘A Modern Sym- 
posium,”’ while never himself passing judgment on 
the American people, quite frequently permits his 
characters to do so, and one of his types in “‘A Mod- 
ern Symposium,” a journalist, makes a remark quite 
apt in these days of hot discussion over American 
football. Says this speaker: ‘‘They have con- 
verted games into battles, and battles in which every 
weapon is legitimate as long as it is victorious. An 
American football match exhibits in a type the 
American spirit, short, sharp, scientific, intense, 
no loitering by the road, no enjoyment of the process, 
no favor, no quarter, but a fight to the death, with 
victory at the end and everything as the means.” , 
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Academic Freedom and Heresy. 


& There is a predisposition on the part of most of our 
people to lend encouragement to the assertion of 
individuality and individual opinion in matters 
theological. A religious organization which under- 
takes to discipline an insurgent among its teachers of 
theology finds itself immediately on the defensive. 
The general feeling is that insistence on conformity 
to the creed is an interference with the freedom 
assured to every citizen by the constitution of this 
country. The ventilating of this feeling in matters 
where denominational seminaries for preachers are 
concerned is utterly without defense. As many 
of the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL teach in 
denominational schools or are more or less closely 
identified with religious organizations it is well that 
they should be careful in passing judgment. Prompt 
siding with one who publicly utters unorthodox 
views shows poor reasoning. ‘‘ Academic freedom” 
when applied to theological seminaries is not the 
freedom which can be claimed in schools of philos- 
ophy or social economics. These seminaries are 
maintained for the express purpose of firmly ground- 
ing young men in the distinctive doctrines of their 
respective denominations. Disagreement with the 
peculiar tenets must under no circumstances be 
given voice before the students. No teacher in the 
common schools considers himself free to force his 
individual theological notions upon his pupils. How 
much more jealously should a professor in a denomi- 
national school be on his guard not to give offense. 

Good pedagogy—and that means common sense— 
demands that a pupil shall first master a subject 
before assuming to criticise. Prescription comes 
first, free action afterward. Life is too short for any 
other course. Applied to teachers in denomina- 
tional seminaries this suggests that they must be 
expositors rather than disquisitors. If one or the 
other of them can no longer repress unorthodox 
thoughts it is time for him to look for employment 
elsewhere. What would be done with a leader in 
the Prohibition party who should make concessions 
to alcohol? 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to follow 
the studies of a young man preparing for the priest- 
hood in the Catholic church. In general outline 
the course was about as follows: First, thoro in- 
struction in the doctrines and the ritualism; next, 
close analysis of ‘‘the fathers” and other defenders 
of their faith; after that a comprehensive course in 
general philosophy, with constant reference to éccle- 
siastical authorities on points of conflict; then fol- 
lowed a more intensive study of great philosophers, 
such as Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and S¢hopenhauer. 
At this point the preparand had to undergo severe 
self-examination. If contact with the philosgphers 


turned him from the creed of his church, hewas free 
, if he was 


to return to the world. On the other h 
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willing to persevere until reconciliation of his convic- 
tions with the established doctrines be brought about, 
he was permitted to assume some minor monastic 
duties and present himself for the completion of his 
studies when he felt ready to doso. This impressed 
me as an almost ideal course. 

The struggle of a young man with his own self in 
religious matters is a severe enough task without 
being brought in contact with the passing or per- 
manent doubts of teachers who are suppo to 
transmit to him the theological heritage of his church. 


ar 
Pragotions in Philadelphia. 


The ne ciate and district OOP npeny 
of Philadelphia will receive a salary of $3,000 each 
The following were elected last week from a list of 
twenty supervising —— which was submitted 
to the board by Dr. Broo 

George Wheeler, of Blaine ain. 

Jesse M. Michener, of Hoffman school. 

Oliver P. Cornman, of Northwest school. 

George W. Flounders, of Morris school. 

William W. Brown, of Singerly school. 

Milton C. Cooper, of Asa Packer school. 

William L. Welsh, of Belmont school. 

Charles H. Brelsford, of Claghorn school. 

Robert L. Burns, of Pastorius school. 

Samuel L. Chew, of Kenderton school. 


The successors of these supervising principals were 
chosen by the board in the order of standing as pre- 
sented by Dr. Brooks. Salaries range from $2,065 
to $2,215. These are the names: 

Edwin T. Montayne, Ww Dadiey, Laws, Thomas G. Parvis, 
George B. Reisse, A bert W. Dudley, Louis Nussbaum, Charles 
E. Simpson, Armand J. Gerson, enry W. Kind, and Wilbur 
J. Brown. 

The new consolidated primary schools have been 
placed in charge of women as supervising principals 
whose salaries will be $1,250 each: 

Elizabeth A. McGuire, Henry Burke school. 

Martha McAlpine, Hamilton school. 

Emily V. Jacobs, Richardson L. Wright school. 

Sallie G. Morley, Belview school. 

Katherine P. Lochhead, Lucretia Mott school. 

Elizabeth A. Scheel, Webster school. 

Isabel Macfarlane, Wood school. 

Nina L. Crawford, Rhoads school. 


A consulting architect is to be appointed soon. 
BPR 


New Departure in Public Education. 


Altoona is an industrial city of 65,000 inhabitants 
and the home of the Pennsylvania Railroad offices 
and shops. Here a new high school has recently 
been erected in which commercial, scientific, and 
industrial education are extensively provided for. 
The board of education had planned to spend 
$25,000 or upward in shop equipment, but thru the 
efforts of Supt. H. J. Wightman and the local rail- 
road officials the Pennsylvania Railroad has offered 
to equip and install the equipment of these shops. 
The offer has been accepted. Mr. Wightman be- 
lieves that what is best for the interest of the great 
industry of the city will be for the best interest of 
a large part of the children of the ¢ommunity. 
Practically all of the machines used in the railroad 
shops will be found in the high school. The young 
men turned out by the school will be taken by the 
railroad and started at a higher wage than those not 
completing the course. This arrangement has 
already proven itself to be a great incentive for 
young men to remain in school. 

All the courses of the school are four years in 
length and aim to train pupils to think as well as to 
work. Several hundred young men and young 
women from the shops and silk mills have for the 
first time entered the night schools. It is believed 
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that a more intelligent class of workmen and citizens 
will be produced by these courses which combine 
culture and practical education than was possible 
under the former courses. It is also believed that 
these new courses will not lessen the number who 
will go to college or the higher technical schools. _ 

Many other changes in the schools have been in- 
augurated by Superintendent Wightman, one of 
which is the substitution of German, French, or 
Economics for Greek. 

BP 


Public School Music. 


American pride is beginning at last to be awakened 
in the school of musical composers which has grown 
up in the last few years. There h ly been 
formed in this city a society the purpose of which is 
to increase interest in the compositions of American 
writers of music. Not so very long ago such a 
society would have been liable to the charge of pro- 
vincialism for American music has had. no high 
standing in the world at large. Since 1890, however, 
a group of strong, spirited and well-trained musi- 
cians has been doing musical work which is already 
attracting the favorable attention of critical Europe. 

In England the names of our composers are 
already well known. On the continent they are less 
familiar, but they have at last reached the point at 
which eminent critics are anxious to know about 
them. Hearing for the first time some compositions 
of the American composer, George W. Chadwick; 
who during his year’s leave of absence from the 
directorship of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, has been conducting his own works in Ger- 
many, Paul Zschorlich, musical critic of the Leip- 
siger Tageblatt, writes: ‘Of the Anglo-American 
composers we in Germany know almost nothing at 
all. John Knowles Paine, Edward McDowell, Edgar 
Stillman Kelly, Horatio Parker, Arthur Foote, 
George W. Chadwick, are for us names without 
meaning. In England and America Chadwick is 
considered the most important Anglo-American 
composer. His sacred opera ‘Judith’ is said to have 
had much success in America. Also his string 

uartets are highly regarded by English musicians. 

f this man we know almost nothing. Heretofore 
we have had good reasons for troubling ourselves 
little about English and American music. Until the 
present day England has produced no composer of 
importance, even tho our school girls will prize Mr. 
Sullivan for his ‘Mikado’ or Mr. Sidney Jones for his 
‘Geisha.’ The sterility of Englishmen in the musical 
field is almost proverbial. But now comes an Ameri- 
can who seems to be the man to tell us better things. 
We must pay attention to him, and our interest and 
sympathy are given to him all the mora gladly since 
we recognize in his music distinct German traits. 
But despite the Brahms influence George W. Chad- 
wick possesses so much and so strong individual 
personality that he may say of his works with a 
certain pride: ‘Made in Germany.’ ” 

The production of a considerable number of tech- 
nically able works like those of Chadwick, Parker, 
and McDowell, means ultimately, of course, a stimu- 
lation of musical activities in the whole field, includ- 
ing that of public school music. 

BP 
Education for Chinese Women. 

A dispatch from Peking states that a noteworthy 
movement was recently begun there in the estab- 
lishment of schools for the education of women, 
under the direetion of several princesses, with 
Japanese women as volunteer teachers. The schools 
organized thus far are crowded with girls from lead- 
ing families. Fourteen Mongolian princesses re- 
cently arrived at Peking for the purpose of seeking 
instriucton in the European languages. English is 
taught in all the schools. 
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William Rainey Harper.* 

After months of patient suffering, of rare heroism 
and fortitude, Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago univer- 
sity died on Jan. 10, at his home on the university 
campus. 

Three years ago Dr. Harper underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. ‘Soon after symptoms of 
cancer appeared, and specialists were called in 
consultation. It was discovered that Dr. Harper 
was suffering from a cancer at the head of the large 
intestine, and that the malady had progressed so 
far that an operation to remove it would be fatal. 
It was decided that the only hope lay in medical 
treatment, and in a short time Dr. Harper left the 
hospital knowing full well that his disease was incur- 
able and that death might ensue within a short time. 
With remarkable bravery he took up his usual work 
and faced the inevitable. 

After a time he came to New York and was given 
the X-ray treatment, everything being done for him 
that the ingenuity and skill of his physicians could 
suggest. In spite of all that could be done he grew 
steadily worse. During the last few weeks of his 
life the severe pain had been reduced by the use of 
a very moderate amount of one of the derivatives 
of opium. According to the statement of his physi- 
cian, Dr. Billings, his mind remained clear until 
the end, physical exhaustion being the immediate 
cause of death. 

The funeral services were held on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 14, at 2 o’clock in Mandel Hall, at the 
university. Addresses were made by President 
Faunce of Brown university, Chancellor Andrews 
of the University of Nebraska, and Dean Judson of 
the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Harper was born in 1856 at New-Concord, 

Muskingum Co., Ohio. When eight years of age he 
entered the little Muskingum college and at fourteen 
was graduated with a degree of A. B. During his 
college course he had devoted himself to the study of 
Hebrew and his graduating oration was delivered in 
that language. After three years of private study 
he took up the study of philology and the Indo- 
Iranian and Semitic languages, receiving the Ph. D. 
degree in 1875. He then accepted a call as head of 
Masonic college, at Macon, Tenn., where he remained 
one year, resigning to act as tutor in Denison univer- 
sity at Granville, Ohio, of which Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews was president. The fame of the young 
tutor as a teacher spread abroad and in 1880 Presi- 
dent Northrup of the Baptist Theological seminary 
at Morgan Park, IIl., offered him the chair of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages at that institution.- He was 
then twenty-four years of age. 
. Dr. Harper held this chair for seven years, or until 
1886, when he was called to Yale to become pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages. In 1889 he was chosen 
Woolsey professor of Biblical Literature and in- 
structor in Hebrew in Yale Divinity school. 

The crowning event in the life of this remarkable 

scholar and educator was the reorganizing of the 
defunct Chicago university. In June, 1891,, Dr. 
Harper entered upon his duties as president of this 
institution and at once began an aggressive and 
successful campaign for funds with which to carry 
out his plans for creating a university of broad and 
liberal scholarship. How he accomplished this 
great task is a matter of history. 
. During his busy life as teacher and organizer Dr. 
Harper found time to prepare and publish a number 
of text-books, including elements of Hebrew; Ele- 
ments of Hebrew Syntax; Hebrew Vocabularies; an 
Introductory New Testament; Greek Method (with 
Revere F. Weidner); A Teachers’ Manual for an 
Inductive Latin Primer (with I. B. Burgess), and 
The Elements of Latin (with I. B. Burgess). 


* A brief editorial estimate of Dr. Harper’s work appeared 
in Tue Scoot JouRnat last week. 
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The Boston Superintendency. 


The following letter signed ‘‘ Teacher” was recently 
addressed to the editor of the Boston Transcript: 

‘The ‘long breath of relief’ of the Boston teachers at the 
result of the recent school board election has scarcely subsided 
in a joyful and normal pulse before an unlooked-for anxiety 
has arisen. 
The sad death of Mr. Conley, whose death was undoubtedly 
hastened by the harassing scenes and incessant wrangling 
which disgraced the last regime, was especially to be deplored 
at this critical time, as he had/no fair opportunity to carry out 
his ideas nor to outline any large policy for the schools. The 
question who is to take his place, with the attendant fear of 
mistakes by the board, bred of sad experience, is the present 
cloud in the sky, which may loom bigger and blacker, or fade 
away in the serene weather in which all were rejoicing after 
the storms of the past five years. 

‘We ‘are starting with an absolutely clean slate, and we 
have an opportunity given few cities. We can redeem our 
name and place ourselves once more where Boston belongs, 
at the head and not at the foot of the educational procession. 

“The policy of restricting a choice of superintendent to a 
resident of Boston is admittedly bad, mischievous, and weak- 
ening. The present salary of $6,000 wi:l command for us the 
very best services in the country. Must we be forced for any 
imaginable reason to put our lately rescued schools into the 
hands of “ef wire-puller who thru pressure on some city official 
ean ‘land the job’? 

‘“We have elected a new school board who have free hands 
to steer us right or wrong. We must trust them and we do 
trust them, but the issue of this election cannot be made too 
Se As they vote on this question do we go forward or 

ack. Let them place a man at the head of our Boston schools 
of tried experience, one who can restore them to their old 
proud position, and who can hold an honored place as a culti- 
vated and thoroly equipped gentleman among the educational 
experts of America.” 


orn 
Chinese Boycott of Our Schools. 


There is food for thought, very serious American 
thought, says the New York Herald, in the following 
observations of the well-known Japanese writer and 
scholar, Mr. Kiyoshi K. Kawakami on the reasons 
why the Chinese are now avoiding the United States 
and other western nations in selecting schools for 
their young men. 

Ever since the meeting at Tientsin of six hundred 
Chinese students, said Mr. Kawakami, represen- 
ting twenty-six colleges, and the resolution of some 
two hundred members of commercial guilds from 
seventeen provinces binding themselves and their 
guilds to abstain from buying American goods, much 
interest has centered in the minds of Americans 
around the fact of the presence of so many Chinese 
students in Japan. 

When I tell you that the very pick and flower of 
the youthful element of the Celestial empire are now 
turning their backs upon the United States and flow- 
ing into Japan at the rate of hundreds monthly; 
when I tell you, what is more important, that upon 
the shoulders of these young men, imbued with the 
spirit of the most vigorous and progressive of all the 
Oriental countries, devolves the responsibility of 
awakening the collossal old empire now in a state of 
deep slumber, you will not fail to recognize that the 
issue before you is not merely an issue of dollars and 
cents, but a problem of vastly greater significance. 

Mr. Kawakami explains that, as a member of the 
imperial Japanese commission to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, he made the acquaintance of Mr. Wong 
Kai Ka, imperial Chinese commissioner, who’gradu- 
ated from Yale years ago. That gentleman was 
taking his sons back to be educated in Japan rather 
than in the United States, saying: ' 

“‘T like the educational system in America but the 
country is too annoying to the Chinese.” , 

It was in 1898 that a coterie of sixty-eight Chinese 
students was first sent to Japan by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Twenty-seven and twenty-nine of these 
were trained to be officers and teachers respectively, 
while the rest attended various colleges. Since then 
the number of Chinese students in Japan has steadily 
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increased until last year it reached the 1,000 mark. 
Statistics issued by the Japanese Department of 
Education give the following: 


Government Private © 


Year Students Students Total 
1902 59 81 140 
1903 184 335 519 
1904 838 753 1,591 


For a movement beginning with 68 and having by 
March 31, 1904, 1,591, this progress in only seven 
years is remarkable. In January, 1905, there were 
300 new arrivals, and they go in hundreds monthly. 
At present (April) Tokio is the educational home of 
not less than 3,000 Chinese students. By January 1, 
1906, thenumber may be 10,000. 

The schoots they attend are numerous and varied, 
numbering eighty-six. They are in the Imperial 
university teachers’ training school, military school, 
liberal education college, school for railway engineer- 
ing, training school for sheriffs and policemen, Eng- 
lish language school, technological school, law school, 
medical school, and others, as well as studying law, 
politics, economics, history, and literature in private 
colleges. The largest number—about one-fifth—are 
in the teachers’ training school. That means wide- 
spread Japanese liberal education in China. 

Mr. Kawakami does not attribute all this move- 
ment to the feeling and circumstances attendant upon 
the Chinese boycott of things American because of 
the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act, com- 
ments the Herald. He lays stress on Japan’s remark- 
able advance in less than forty years, the affinity of 
racial feeling and close relationship between Chinese 
and Japanese culture. He also points out that 
educationally Japan is not yet on the same plane as 
the foremost Western countries, and that the educa- 
tional advantages offered in Japan are by no means 
greater than the advantages offered in America or 
Europe. The, prevailing cause, therefore, of the 
Chinese students being sent by preference to Japan 
are the bars, social and legal, put up against them in 
the West. On this point the Japanese writer says: 

By sending her students into the centers of west- 
ern civilization, China could possibly derive a greater 
educational benefit than she could from Japanese 
schools. 

By extending welcome hands to these students 
from China the West could rightly claim the honor of 
lighting a sacred torch of civilization in the dark 
interior of the colossal empire, besides indirectly 
promoting its commercial interests in the Far East. 
The glory and recompense of a country which led the 
nations in declaring for the “open door” in China 
could be a thousand times greater would she lend her 
helpful hand in the onerous task of enlightening 
China, until she could proudly point to the noble 
mission accomplished amid the love and respect and 
gratitude of the redeemed and regenerated Chinese 
empire. - 

BPD 


Teaching Agriculture in Missouri. 


State Supt. W. T. Carrington, of Missouri says 
that the attitude of the people of his state towards 
the teaching of agriculture in the schools has changed 
completely within the past six years. Exhibits of 
school work have been made at many of the county 
teachers’ associations. These exhibits have been 
excellent, the most attractive features being the 
drawings and manuscripts illustrating experiments 
made in testing soils, studying grains, grasses, and 
fruit, in renewing and fertilizing soils, in making 
roads, in solving problems relating to crops, stock 
and farm work in general. The pupils of the schools 
and their parents have become intensely interested 
in these exhibits. 
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School Organization in New Jersey. 
THE EDITOR OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:— 


I have read with great interest the commendation 
of Mr. J. Fairbanks in the issue of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL for January 6th. 

I am opposed to bureaucracy and, therefore, to the 
“raonore county superintendency in New Jersey. 

ureaucrat is a man given large authority indepen- 
dent of any real governing body. Such is the county 
superintendent. His jurisdiction extends over a 
county, while his official superiors who appoint him 
are state officers, for there is in New Jersey no county 
board of education. Consequently, the present 
county superintendent is free from all but the most 
superficial control, and has no relation to the people 
whose children he rules. 

I am opposed to any system that permits men to 
give but nominal attention to the duties of their 
offices. We have in New Jersey two kinds of county 
superintendents, those who give all their time to 
their duties and those who, holding other more closely 
supervised positions, give almost no systematic and 
no daily attention to the unsupervised duties of the 
county superintendency. Both kinds seem equally 
successful in pleasing a state board of education that, 
of course, as a body, knows very little of the work of 
individual county superintendents. Therefore, I am 
in favor of abolishing the system that permits such 
extreme variations in quality and amount of ser- 
vice. 

I am in favor of the control of the schools by prop- 
erly constituted authorities representing the people. 
I believe in democracy. Therefore, I believe in 
further developing the system of local school super- 
vision. Such supervision should be given by local 
superintendents or union superintendents, who by 
law should not receive any state aid unless paid by 
the town or the union of towns at least $2,000 a year. 
With county superintendents, floating about at their 
own will thru ten or fifty different towns and villages, 
the present supervision is very superficial and ineffec- 
tive, as results show. 

I am not in favor of the democracy that does not 
care for experts and prefers to be allowed to experi- 
ment in its own folly. New Jersey fortunately is not 
such a democracy, but desires the services of experts. 
Everywhere in New Jersey general school legislation 
since 1849 has been in the direction of employing 
more and more experts. By abolishing the anachro- 
nistic and atrophied county superintendency, the 
number of local and really effective superintendents 
will be doubled in three years; and every competent 
county superintendent will get another and better 
position. 

The city superintendent in New Jersey is governed 
by a local city board of education. The county 
superintendent has no such government. His only 
superiors are a state superintendent, with no time or 
authority for pedagogical supervision, and such 
members of the state board of education as happen 
personally to know the county superintendent; and 
— of course, exercise no legislative control over 

im. 

The remark that the state superintendent can 
visit every New Jersey county two or three times a 
year shows that your correspondent does not concern 
himself with the nature of effective school super- 
vision. New Jersey has several thousand county 
school teachers. It would be physically impossible 
for any one man to visit all their schools even once a 


ear. 
Let me add that I am in favor of a state superin- 
tendent and several deputies and assistants, of seven 
state supervisors with assistants, and of a state ex- 
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aminer for teachers’ certificates with assistants, not 
because of any theories at all, but because as a matter 
of experience in New Jersey and New York, our 
closest neighbor, such a system will certainly give the 
boys and girls of New Jersey a larger heritage in the 
culture of these times. Every move New Jersey 
and New York have made in the state and local 
development in this direction has improved the 
actual education of the pupils of our schools. 

More state supervision, more local supervision: 
these are the two points that fix the line of progress. 

Paterson, N. J. WILLIAM E.. CHANCELLOR. 


BPA 
An Important Oversight. 


In several schools which I have visited, very little 
attention has been given to furnishing adequate 
toilet accommodations. In one school of wide repu- 
tation members of classes of girls in domestic science 
working for long periods in that department are 
compelled to go a distance of a city block between 
buildings to reach a toilet room. In a school for 
young men a long journey thru several departments 
and up and down stairs is made for this purpose. 
In some of the private schools held in houses built 
for families the facilities have been little increased, 
if at all, imposing real suffering upon little children 
at recess and other times. 

In the city with its short school day the physical 
need is too little regarded in program making, and 
instead of doing all that can be done to help a child 
to good habits, he must ask permission to leave the 
room in the midst of other work or, as is too often 
the case, restrain himself to his injury. 

The relation of this matter to drinking water is 
important. Individuals vary in their need of water. 
But in many schools there is at least an unconscious 
tendency to reduce the drinking of water during 
school hours to a minimum. 

The whole subject is not an easy one to discuss 
with some teachers and parents, but I have found 
that in most cases a frank statement has led to more 
careful attention to conditions both in the school 
and in the home. Workers with defective children 
find that regularity and care in these matters are 
among the first requirements. A child subject to 
convulsions, having as many as a thousand a year, 
has thru proper care of the discharge of the bowels 
been kept free from convulsions for a year at a 
time. There are many pupils, much nearer normal, 
whose comfort and effectiveness would be greatly 
increased by a study of their special needs and by 
the formation of habits which meets these needs. 

FRANK A. MANNY. 


Ethical Culture School, New York. 
EPO 
Metropolitan Museum. 


Thru recent bequests and a broader and more 
liberal policy the Metropolitan Museum of Arts of 
New York city is entering on a new era. The insti- 
tution was incorporated in 1870. Since that time it 
has been a center for the study of fine arts and as a 
place of popular instruction and recreation. At 
present the officers of the museum are as follows: 

President, J. Pierpont Morgan; Vice-Presidents, 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, John Stewart Kennedy; 
Secretary, Robert W. DeForrest; Treasurer, John 
Crosby Brown; Honorary Librarian, William Loring 
Andrews; Director, Sir Casper Purdon Clarke; Assis- 
tant Director, Edward Robinson; Curator of Painting 
George H. Story; Curator of Casts, John A. Paine; 
Assistant Curator of Art Objects, P. H. Reynolds; 
Assistant Treasurer, Thomas D. Duncan; Librarian, 
—" Clifford; Assistant Secretary, Henry W. 

ent. 
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Oh, how we are all longing for them, the wood fire and No. 
3—the simple life, the simple surroundings, and the circle of 
congenial friends! We long for them from the very depths 
of our wearied souls, most of us not to find them. But at 
least Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith gives us—‘‘The Wood Fire in 
No. 3’’—a glimpse of what it might be. And those chats 
about the fire that MacWhirter was determined are all the 
more delightful from the extreme likelihood that we ourselves 
will never be part of such. Bohemia is as far away as the 
castles of Spain themselves for most of us, teachers particu- 
larly, but readers can have a taste of it in its best aspect by 
we Mr. Smith’s new book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) : 

Farr Marcaret is a fine delineated portrait of a young 
woman. As a story it is one of the most entertaining that 
Marion Crawford has written, as because of its inherent inter- 
est it is sure to be widely read. But aside from this, whether 
such was the purpose of the author or not, it ought to have 
and it undoubtedly will have the effect of deterring girls from 
planning upon careers as professional singers. hose who 
will ever succeed on the operatic stage are so very few that 
Mr. Crawford will be doing girls and the world good service 
by helping as many as possible to decide not to try to be great 
singers. 

Margaret Donne was a great singer. She was destined to 
keep on, and to succeed because she was such. But her 
difficulties, despite the many advantages in her favor, were 
— = when the book ends they were evidently only 

egun, for she had not yet made her debut! What the 
difficulties were, and how Margaret, by her self-reliance, aided 
the daringi nnocence of young girlhood, solved them, readersby 
must find out for themselves. The book is well worth ak 
ing. (The Macmillan Company, New York and London.) 

Essays 1n Appiication, Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s new book, 
has been received in a way that emphasizes his reputation as 
a writer and thinker. -He has received a distinguished honor 
from Johns Hopkins university in Baltimore. He has been 
asked to deliver at that university a series of lectures in the 
course on English literature. This course was originally 
founded for Sidney Lanier a few years before his death, and he 
delivered the first lectures in it. Every one who knows Dr. 
Van Dyke’s work and his quality as a speaker and writer will 
agree that no better choice could have been made. His ad 
dresses will be awaited with the greatest interest. 

It is announced that this book was adopted on Dec. 15 for 
required use in the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle, where 
fifteen thousand teachers will read it as the basis of study for 
the coming year. Dr. Van Dyke has perhaps written nothing 
destined to mold public opinion on i: pressing problems of 
the day so much as this collection of essays. 


Vol. II. of Prof. C. W. C. Oman’s ‘‘History of England,”’ 
which will be complete in six volumes and take in the period 
‘“‘from the beginning” to 1815, is soon to appear thru G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. It is by H. W. C. Davis, author of ‘‘Charle- 
magne,’’ etc., and treats of the period from 1066 to 1272, 
‘‘England Under the Normans and Angevins.’’ This period, 
the author writes, ‘‘possesses a distinctive character and 
unity.” 

The object of the series, Prof. Oman points out in his intro- 
ductory note to the present volume, is to provide the student 
as well as the general reader with a work that is neither too 
bulkv nor too concise. ‘‘It has been divided into periods 
that are neither too long to be dealt with by one competent 
specialist nor so short as to tempt the writer to indulge in that 
over abundance of unimportant detailfwhich repels the general 
reader. They are intended to give something more than a 
mere outline of British national annals, but they have no 
space for controversy or the discussion of sources.’’ Each 
volume will be supplied with maps. The other writers will be 
Prof. Oman, C. Grant Richards, G. M. Trevelyan, A. D. Innes, 
and Owen Edwards. 

One of the most remarkable of the stories in Mr. Thompson 
Seton’s new book, Anrmat Herogs, is the one which takes up 
the history of a white renskaly in Norway. The material for 
this story was gathered | fr. Seton when he was in Norway, 
in the most painstaking and accurate way. He made long 
trips with Mrs. Seton into the mountains, mounted on sturdy 
little Norwegian ponies with a sort of pad for saddle and only 
a piece of common twine knotted around the ponies’ heads for 
a alten, searching for the wandering herds of reindeer. The 
scenes which he describes in his stories as those of the birthfand 
bringing up of the little white renskalv, are the very places he 
went to on these trips—places which are beyond the reach 
and even sight of the ordinary traveler in that wonderful 
country. . 

Mr. Seton’s desire for investigation at first-hand led him 
into a number or not only uncomfortable, but dangerous 
places. He noticed a certain curious ‘“‘click”’ that accom- 
panied each step of the reindeer, and, in order to discover the 
reason for it, he crawled for a long distance on hands and 
knees beside a reindeer, in imminent danger of having his 
brains kicked out at any moment. It is the knowledge gained 
by that sort of investigation that gives Mr. Seton’s stories 
their peculiarly real and vivid quality. 
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A. S. Barnes & Co. will publish shortly Tudor Jenks’s 
“In the Days of Scott” in the Lives of Great Writers Series. 
It tells from the personal point of view the life story of the 
‘Wizard of the North.” The reader is taken from the reign ~ 
of George III. to that of William IV., and from the times of 
the American colonies to those of Andrew Jackson. It was 
during Scott’s lifetime that steam and electricity became 
known, and so changed the world into which he was born. 


® Helen Leah Reed’s new ‘‘Brenda” book, Amy In AcapiA, 
deals with Acadia as a whole, as well as with Evangeline’s 
country. The book is one of the few works of fiction which 
— a fair and clear account of the early hardships of the 

oyalists banished to Canada. Family papers, unpublished 
letters, and the author’s own observations in Nova Scotia are 
drawn on for her story, but they are so skilfully interwoven 
as to completely hold the interest of even the younger readers 
of the narrative. 


The announcement of the identity of the author of those 
delightful books, ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and 
“‘The People of the Whirlpool,’”’ has come as a surprise to 
many readers. The secret of Mrs. Wright’s authorship of the 
commuter’s wife series of books has been well “seg omg Only 
a few of Mrs. Wright’s friends have guessed that she was the 
real ‘‘commuter’s wife.’’ The names of some other sama 
authors have been connected with these books by literary 
gossips. There has been a vague idea that the famous garden 
was somewhere in New Jersey rather than in Fairfield, Conn. 

‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife”’ was published in 1901, 
and there have since followed ‘‘The Woman Errant,’’ ‘‘The 
People of the Whirlpool,” and ‘‘At the Sign of the Fox.” 
The Macmillans have in press another book of the series called 
“The Garden, You and I,” with the publication of which 
formal announcement will be made of Mrs. Wright’s author- 
ship. Besides these books, Mrs. Wright has written others, 
of wide acceptance, over her own name—‘‘ Tommy-Anne and 
the Three Hearts,’’ ‘‘Wabeno the Magician,” ‘‘The Dream 
Fox Story Book,”’ ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature,’’ ‘‘ Bird Craft, ”’ 
“oh _— She is the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel 

sgood. 


There is a most delightful club in Boston which has no 
club house, no organization, no officers, no stated times of 
meeting, no membership list, no initiation fee, and no dues, 
and yet ‘‘The Occasional Club,” or ‘‘The Winship Club,”’ as it 
is oA al for the sake of convenience, seems destined to a long 
and happy life. It began about two years ago in a very simple 
dinner given by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, to anon F. Day and one or two other visiting 

oets. Everybody present contributed his wit or wisdom to 
an out the gayety and spirit of the occasion. Practically 
all who were there the first time came the second, and as the 
delightful informality and happy spirit found no diminution, 
there was a tacit agreement to keep doing it again. The 
meetings have gradually come to be held in the dining-room 
of the University Club. 

Never has there been a gayer meeting than when the club 
organized itself into a court to try Dr. Winship on the charge 
of having reached the crucial age of sixty, and the jury, 
reduced to one member by successive challenges, found him 
guilty and worthy of being Oslerized, tho with recommenda- 
tion to mercy. His punishment was commuted to being 
compelled to receive an album containing the photographs 
and effusions of all who had ever been present under his 
genial auspices. What a pity that the proceedings of 
these gay and original symposia could not be taken down and 
preserved! 


Unconscious Poisoning. 
How It Often Happens From Coffee. 


“T had no idea,”’ writes a Duluth man, ‘‘that it was the 
cofiee I had been drinking all my life that was responsible for 
the headaches which were growing upon me, for the dyspepsia 
that no medicines would relieve, and for the acute nervous- 
ness which unfitted me not only for work but also for the most 
ordinary social functions. 

‘*But at last the truth dawned upon me I forthwith bade 
the harmful beverage a prompt farewell, ordered in some 
Postum and began to use it. The good effects of the new 
food drink were apparent within a very few days. My head- 
aches grew less frequent, and decreased in violence, my 
stomach grew strong and able to digest my food without dis- 
tress of any kind, my nervousness has gone and I am able to 
enjoy life with my neighbors and sleep soundly o’nights. 
My physical strength and nerve power have increased so much 
that I can do double the work I used to do, and feel no undue 
fatigue afterwards. 

‘‘This improvement set in just as soon as the old coffee 
poison had so worked out of my system as to allow the food 
elements in the Postum to get a hold to build me up again. 
I cheerfully testify that it was Postum and Postum alone that 
did all this, for when I began to drink it I ‘threw physic to 
the dogs.’ ’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the famous little book ‘‘The Road 
to wellville” in pkgs. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


To fax College Property. 

A movement is on foot in Massachu- 
setts to secure legislation to make college 
property assessable for taxes. The coun- 
ty most ‘‘ burdened’”’ b7 colleges is Hamp- 
shire. Wi hin this a’ea of less than six 
hundred square miles there are five in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In the last 
thirty years the real estate of Smith 
college has increased in value from 
$35,000 to nearly $1,000,000. Altogether 
the non-assessable property of Smith 
college alone is estimated to be between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The yearly 
ncome of Northampton as a city is about 
$200,000, while Smith college has an 
income of more than $225,000. 

William H. Feiker, of Northampton, a 
eandidate for the Massachusetts senate is 
an advocate of a bill taxing a portion of 
college property. He believes that col- 
lege Buildings used strictly for commer- 
cial purposes should be taxed. In Smith 
college, he says, there are fourteen dor- 
mitories, which provide for 574 girls, and 
the college receives a profit of from $3 
to $5 a week on each of these boarders. 


Ethical Side ia School. 


In an address before the New Century 
club of Philadelphia, State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer touched upon the subject of 
ethical instruction in the public schools. 
In part he said: 

“Children are not taught the value of 
veracity. The very way in which chil- 
dren are encouraged to tell different tales 
about their ages is enough to influence 
them against any possibility of their 
having a high standard of morals. In 
Pennsylvania children have three differ- 
ent kinds of ages. Their first age is their 
real or baptismal age. The second is 
their railroad age, when they want to get 
cheaper railroad rates. The third is the 
age they give when they want to get 
employment, when they know they are 

‘too — a 

Dr. Schaeffer suggested that the school 
books in which Tistortenl events and 
characters appeared be used as topics for 
occasional moral instruction. Teachers 
in public schools should be required to 
have some religion. No teacher who is 
not a professed believer in some creed 
should be allowed to teach in the public 
schools. 


Child Labor Law in Massachusetts 


On Jan. 1, the new law forbidding 
employment in factories of minors be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age 
who cannot read and write the English 
language, went into effect in Massachu- 
setts. The new act is so loosely con- 
structed as to admit of liberal interpreta- 
tion. Recognizing this fact, Secretary 
George H. Martin, of the state board of 
education, invited several school super- 
intendents to meet for a conference on 
Jan. 6, to examine the law and if possible 
make such suggestions as might be useful 
in rendering it more specific in its re- 
quirement;. It was shown that the law 
is being complied with generally by the 
mills. The s.ngle exception is in Ludlow, 
where th2 manufacturers and _ school 
authorities disagree as to the interpreta- 
tion of the law. The mill management 
declares that any reading of the English 
language is sufficient, while on the other 
hand, the school superintendent holds 
that the st :tute requires intelligent read- 
ing. 

The discussion turned on this point. 
Finally the superintendents agreed that 
the law should be interpreted as requiring 
‘intelligible and intelligent reading. ”’ 

As a result of the conference the state 
legislature will be asked by the state 
board of education to amend the law, by 
rendering it more specific, especially in 
regard to making itsay ‘‘intelligent read- 


ing.”” Most of the superintendents fa- 
vored a demand for reading which would 
represent entrance requirements for the 
fifth grade of the public schools, or the 
ordinary fourth reader. In the case of 
those thrown out of employment by the 
present law, the conference favored less 
severe tests, such as second or third 
reader requirements. 

It is estimated that thirteen hundred 
illiterate minors have left the mills in 
various Massachusetts towns since the 
passage of the law. In several of the 
towns the school authorities are provid- 
ing special day classes for the mill chil- 
dren. There will be no attempt made in 
these classes to take up the general work 
of corresponding grades, but the effort 
will be concentrated upon teaching the 
children to read and write English so that 
they may qualify for re-employment. 


Cornell University. 


The Cornell University Register for 
1905-06 is a fat volume, giving in detail 


the various courses of study in all depart- 


ments. The total number of regularly 
enrolled students in the university, ex- 
clusive of the summer session and the 
short winter courses in agriculture, is 
3,385, an increase of 155 over last year. 
They come from forty-eight states and 
territories, from the Philippine islands, 
and Porto Rico, and from twenty-eight 
foreign countries including nearly all the 
states of North, Central, and South 
America, and nearly all the countries of 
Europe, besides Japan, China, India, 
Australasia, and South Africa. 

The teaching force of the university 
numbers 473, an increase of forty-four 
over that of last year. 

Cornell has an elaborate system of 
scholarships whereby some 800 students 
receive free instruction each year. Tuition 
is also free to all New York state students 
in the New York state veterinary college. 
The entrance requirements in all the 
departments of the university excepting 
the medical college and the state veter- 
inary college, have been made uniform, 
comprising in each case the elementary 
subjects, English, history, plane geom- 
etry, and elementary algebra, and a 
specified amount of advanced work in the 
ancient and mocern languages, mathe- 
matics, and certain science subjects, 
apportioned according to the demands of 
the curriculum of the college concerned. 
There are three methods of entrance, on 
Regents’ diplomas or 60-count Regents’ 
ceitificates issued by the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, on certificate of 
giaduation from approved schools, and 
by examination. 


- Recent Deaths. 


Harrison .Weir, who is so well known 

as an artist of subjects of especial interest 
for children, died in London on Jan. 4. 
Mr. Weir was born in Lewes, Sussex, in 
1824 and while quite young displayed 
unusual natural talent for drawing ani- 
mals and birds. Later on in life he 
became connected with the staff of the 
Illustrated London News, Field, Pictorial 
Times, Pictorial World, Graphic, and 
Black and White. His books, Poetry .of 
Nature, Every Day in the Country, and 
Our Cats and All About Them, were illus- 
trated by himself and attracted wide 
attention. His first exhibit at the British 
institution was that of a wild duck done 
in oil. ; 
The Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D.,LL.D., 
a well-known clergyman and educator, 
died in San Diego, Cal., Jan. 10. Dr. 
Sprecher was ninety-five years of age, 
and received his education at the Theo- 
logical seminary in Gettysburg, Penn. 

n 1849 he was chosen president of 


Wittenberg college, resigning in 1874 to 
become professor of systematic theology. 
He was the author of several works on the 
Evangelical churches and a treatise on 
Evangelical Lutheran theology. 


Maurice Dwight Collier, a member of 
the New York city board of education, died 
of heart disease at his heme, 8 West Forty- 
eighth street, on Wednesday, Jan. 10. r 
Collier was appointed a member of the 
board in 1902, to fill out an unexpired 
term, and was reappointed Jan. 1, 1904. 
He served as a member of the finance 
committee. 

On Saturday morning, Jan. 13, a special 
memorial meeting of the board of educa- 
tion was held at nine o’clock to pass fit- 
ting resolutions upon the death of Mr. 
Collier. The board rooms were draped 
in mourning. Upon adjournment the 
members proceeded in a body to Grace 
church, where the funeral services were 
held. The flags on the board and school 
buildings remained at half mast until 
after the funeral. | 


Christian Humrich, for forty years a 
school director at Carlisle, Penn., died at 
Jan. 4. Mr. Humrich was an historian. 


Charles Jasper Joly, the royal astron- 
omer of Ireland, died on Jan. 4. Pro- 
fessor Joly was born at Tullamore in 1864, 
and was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
John Swift ry He was professor of 
astronomy at the University of Dublin, 
a trustee of the national library of Ire- 
land, president of the international asso- 
ciation for promoting the study of quar- 
ternions and allied systems of mathe- 
matics, secretary of the Royal Irish 
academy and a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 


Dr. Otto A. Moses died at his home in 
New York city on Jan. 3. He was born 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1846, and received 
his education at the University of Leipsic. 
For some time he acted as state geologist 
of South Carolina. He had a world-wide 
reputation as a chemist and geolcgist. 

Several years ago Dr. Moses founded 
the Hebrew Technical institute in New 
York city. The institution provided for 
the free educaticn of poor boys. For 
several years he acted as its director. He 
was actively asscciated with the Monte- 
fiore home, the Hebrew Orphan asylum, 
and other charities. 


Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, wife of 
Pres. Truman J. Backus, of Packer Col- 
legiate institute, Brooklyn, died at her 
home on Jan. 7. Mrs. Backus was born 
in. Tuley, Onondaga county, N. Y., in 
1852. In 1873 she was graduated from 
Vassar college as valedictorian and presi- 
dent of her class. After a course of study 
in Germany she became the first assistant 
in the English department of Vassar, 
where she remained until her marriage 
in 1883. Fora period of fifteen years she 
served on the Vassar college board, being 
one of the first group of three women 
trustees elected by the alumnae. Mrs. 
Backus- was president of the Brocklyn 
Woman’s club and served for two terms 
as president of the Collegiate Alumne 
Association. She was also an original 
member of the Woman’s Auxiliary cf the 
Brooklyn Hospital, and a director of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society. At the 
time of her death she was president of 
9 aaa Students’ Aid Society of New 

ork. 


Benjamin F. Mills died in Quincy, 
Mass., on Jan. 8. Mr. Mills was eighty- 
nine years of age. He was the founder 
and for forty years the principal of Grey- 
lock institute at Williamstown, Mass. 
In 1852 he represented Berkshire district 
in the Massachusetts senate. During 
the Benjamin F. Butler campaign Mr. 
Mills was the Democratic candidate for 
secretary of state. 
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In and Around New York City. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, Colum- 
bia university, New York university, 
and the New York public school authori- 
ties combined in a memorial service as a 
tribute to President Harper of Chicago 
university, who died on Jan. 10. The 
services were held in the chapel of Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall delivered the 
address. 


The present school term in this city 
ends on Jan. 31. Promotions will be 
made on that day thruout the school 
system. 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association has 
completed arrangements for a new course 
for teachers to be given at the Polytech- 
nic institute. 


The Brooklyn Women Principals held 
their fifth annual banquet at the Hotel 
Montague on Jan. 13. President Tifft 
of the board of education was the guest 
of honor. 


On Jan. 10, District, Supt. Julia Rich- 
man gave an interesting and helpful 
lecture at Teachers college on the subject, 
“The School Training of Foreigners for 
American Citizenship. ”’ 


The teachers of P. S: No. 137 gave a 
luncheon at the Cafe Martin on Jan. 5, in 
honor of their principal, Miss Kate M. 
Stephens. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of Miss vy cmp tenth anniversary 
as principal of this school. After lunch- 
eon Miss Eleanor L. Toner presented Miss 
Stephens with a brooch of rolled gold, 
ornamented with baroque pearls. In 
offering this token Miss Toner said that 
the jewel was an expression of gratitude 
from the teachers, as an appreciation of 
the kindness, consideration, and justice 
that they had always experienced at their 
principal’s hands. Miss Stephens re- 
plied that she always wanted to see her 
teachers happy. 


The meeting of the New York School- 
masters’ Club held on the evening of Jan. 
13 was ‘‘Ladies’ Night.’”’ The program 
consisted of musical selections, and 
addresses by Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake 
and Prof. Leigh Hunt. 


After much negotiation the commission 
on the transfer of the Jamaica normal 
school has agreed that the school shall 
be transferred to the city upon payment 
of $82,557 for the plant. The transfer 
will take place Feb. 1. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, has announced the following changes 
in standing committees and assignments 
to local school boards: C. J. Sullivan, 
committee on special schools and the 
executive committee of the nautical 
school; Henry H. Sherman, committee 
on studies, text-books, and buildings; 
Dr. Denis MacDonald, committee on high 
schools and training schools, lectures and 
libraries; and Thomas O’Donohue, com- 
mittee on sites. 


Women Principals. 


At the regular meeting of the associa- 
tion of Women Principals of New York 
city on Jan. 8, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Miss Hester 
Roberts, principal of P. S. No. 10, Man- 
hattan, president; Miss Caroline Eman- 
uel, principal P. S. No. 50, Manhattan, 
vice-president; Miss Margaret Knox, 
principal of P. S. No. 15, Manhattan, 
re-elected corresponding secretary; Miss 
Mary A. Curtis, principal of P. S. No. 20, 
Bronx, re-elected treasurer; and Miss 
Lizzie E. Rector, of P. S. No. 4, Man- 
hattan, recording secretary. 

As a matter of business the association 
requested the executive committee to 
oppose all further consolidation of schools, 
and empowered it to act for the organiza- 
tion. 


Board of Education Appoint- 
ments. 


On Jan. 8 Mayor McClellan announced 
the following appointments, to fill vacan- 
cies created by resignations from the 
board of education: Cornelius J. Sulli- 
van, lawyer, 45 William street; Henry H. 
Sherman, lawyer, 44 Pine street; John A. 
Wilbur, president of the Salem Nail Co., 
279 Pearl street; Dr. Denis MacDonald, 
physician, 137 East Forty-third street. 

Mr. Wilbur succeeds James J. Higgin- 
son of Manhattan, Mr. Sherman takes the 

lace of Frederick W. Jackson, of the 
ronx. Mr. Sullivan fills the vacanc 
created by the resignation of Patrick 
McGowan of Manhattan, Mr. MacDonald 
succeeds James ro arg 

It.is reported that all of these appoin- 
tees are opposed to Dr. Maxwell. Mr. 
Wilbur has expressed himself as opposed 
to the teaching of French and German, 
and to the study of manual training and 
music inthe public schools, Pres. Coler, 
of the borough of Brooklyn, who has so 
openly expressed his opposition to Mr. 

axwell, has also made several appoint- 
ments, as follows: C. Van Pustau, 284 
Clinton avenue, District 27, in place of 
George C. Owens. W. Otis Badger, Jr., 
11 Willow street, District 27, in place of 
John C. McGoldrick. George H. Greenia, 
346A Ninth street, District 30, reap- 

ointed. James R. Sparrow, 628 Bed- 
ord avenue, District 31, reappointed. 
P. J. Monahan, 965 Bushwick avenue, 
District 33, reappointed. R. F. Proff, 728 
Chauncey street, District 36, reappointed. 
M. A. Fitzgerald, District 37, to succeed 
Mrs. Peter Bogart. John C. Creveling, 
245 Arlington street, District 40, to suc- 
ceed James H. Ruggles. 

In the general opposition which is fac- 
ing the city superintendent, he is not 
without supporters. At a recent meeting 
of the High wetter Principals’ Association 
the following resolution was adopted: 
‘‘That the High School Principals desire 
to express their appreciation of the work 
of the city superintendent in behalf of the 
high schools of this city, and to express 
anew their confidence in him at a time 
when he appears to be exposed to unusual 
opposition.” + 453 


Schoolmasters’ Association. 


The meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association at the New York university 
building on Washington square, Jan. 13, 
was one of the most successful of the year. 
The association is still discussing college 
entrance requirements, and each new 
paper dealing with various phases of the 
subject is ably and enthusiastically dis- 
cussed by the members. The recent 
meeting was no exception. The first 
oar was read by Mr. Harry F. Towle, 

ead of the department of Latin and 
Greek in the boys’ high school of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Towle’s topic was ‘‘College En- 
trance Requirements in Latin and Greek.’’ 

The speaker took issue with some of the 
statements made in the paper read by 
Prof. Samuel A. Farrand, published in 
THE ScHoot JourNAtL a short time since. 
In the discussion the members contended 
that much that Mr. Towle said did not 
fit the general conditions. His remarks, 
however, were exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive. 

Dr. Carl F. Kayser, of the normal col- 
lege followed Mr. Towle with an excellent 
paper on “‘College Entrance Require- 
ments in Modern Language.” This dis- 
cussion will appear in full in a later num- 
ber of Tore ScHoot JourNAL. 

The open discussion, which proved to 
be able and interesting, was started by 
George P. Bristol, professor of Greek in 
Cornell university. Professor Bristol 
pointed out many of the difficulties which 
present themselves as teachers of the 
classics endeavor to fit students for col- 


lege. He declared that it was impossible 
to teach Latin or Greek adequately in the 
short time given to it during each week of 
the school year. The preparatory schools 
were attempting too much. The object 
of drill in the classics was to develop 
clear speakers and writers. In the study 
of Latin the powers of exact observation 
are improved, as well as the powers of 
reasoning. Time is necessary for this 
important work. 

mong the others who took part in the 
discussion were: Mr. W. H. Gohdes, of 
the German department of the Horace 
Mann school: Mr. Charles R. Gaston, 
Richmond Hill high school; Prin. Randall 
Spaulding, high school, Montclair, N. J.; 
and headmaster Samuel Farrand of the 
Newark academy, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Farrand answered several of the 
objections made by Mr. Towle in his 
paper, and at the close of his remarks 
read a sentence from a letter recently 
received from the president of a promi- 
nent Eastern college who declared that 
the subject of entrance requirements 
which is now being discussed by the 
Schoolmasters’ Association is so impor- 
tant that he expects to bring it before 
the faculty of his institution at once. 

Before the meeting adjourned President 
Larkins announced that President Schur- 
man of Cornell university would address 
the members and their friends at the 
February. meeting. The announcement 
of this information was received with 
applause. 


School Authorities Answer Peti- 
tion. 


The girls of the civil government classe8 
of the Girls’ Technical high school recently 
made an unexpected and practical appli- 
cation of the instruction that has cee 
given them in regard to how citizens 
might secure action on the part of officials 
of the city government. Without con- 
sulting their teachers these enterprising 
young ladies addressed the following 
petition to the board of education: 

‘‘We, the undersigned students of the 
Girls’ Technical high school, would re- 
spectfully call your attention to the in- 
conveniences we are suffering thru lack 
of light and ventilation, and we ask your 
aid in remedying these defects. 

‘‘The school we refer to is the building 
at 344 East Twelfth street. There are 
thirty class-rooms in this school, many of 
which are not suitable for the use of 
students, for the reason that artificial 
light must be used all day, and many girls 
suffer with weak eyes as a result. On 
account of the poor ventilation, the air 
we breathe is far from pure, and is in- 
jurious to our health. 

‘‘We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that in asking you to improve our 
school surroundings we are acting entirely 
on our own responsibility and in no co- 
operation with, or at the suggestion of, 
our principal or teachers. 

‘“We are very anxious to have these 
conditions improved; and trust that you 
will give this petition due consideration 
and your early attention.” 

Within a few days several replies were 
received from members of the board of 
education including the following from 
Dr. Maxwell: ‘‘I beg leave to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a petition signed b 
several pupils in the Girls’ Technical hig 
school calling attention to the incon- 
veniences suffered by the pupils thru the 
lack of light and ventilation. In reply 
I beg leave to say that I am doing all I 
can to secure a new building for the Girls’ 
Technical high schocl.” 

‘The petition of yourself and others, 
pupils in the Girls’ T echnical high school, 
is Just at hand, and in reply I have to say 
that the matter of an improvement in the 
accommodations for the Girls’ Technical 
high school is one that interests me very 
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much, and I am hoping that a very de- 
cided improvement even to the extent of 
a proper building, shall be accomplished 
in the near future. The matter is now 
receiving the careful consideration of the 
committee on high schools, to which I 
am sending-your petition.”” (Signed by 
President Tifft of the Board of Education. 

‘“When I promised you at your last 
commencement to do all in my power to 
urge upon the board of education the 
erection of a modern building for the 
Girls’ Technical high school I meant it. 
The sien school committee is now very 
earnestly endeavoring to secure a site and 
a building.’’ (Robert L. Harrison, of the 
committee on high schools.) 

‘Your petition is receiving the careful 
attention of the committee on high 
schools. I am sure you are aware that 
I cordially indorse your request for a new 
building. Sites are being actively ex- 
amined. The matter is to be made a 
special order at the next meeting of our 
committee.”” (Thomas J. Higgins, com- 
mittee on high schools.) 

‘‘T have realized for some time that the 
young ladies in our part of the city are 
deserving of as good a high school as any 
in the municipality, and I am heartily in 
accord with everything that can be done 
to hasten the erection of a building for 
your accommodation.’’ (President Mc- 
Gowan of the Board of Aldermen.) 


Schoolmen’s Recommendations. 


A special committee of the schoolmen 
recently SS the following report of 
their findings regarding teachers’ exami- 
uations for promotion, to the board of 
education: 

Those examinations which concern and 
interest the mate teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools of this city may be broadly 

rouped as follows: A, examinations for 
icense to teach; b, for grade promotion; 
¢e, for principal’s license. 

That some form of examination should 
be required for a license to teach in the 
schools of the city is granted by all. 
There may be varying opinions as to what 
should be the character of these exam- 
inations, but in the main there is agree- 
ment upon the necessity for (1) a written 
test; (2) some scheme whereby the candi- 
date for license is brought before the 
examining board to the end that the 
board may determine what manner of 
man the candidate is, his command of 
oral ‘‘ English,”’ ete. 

There is less unanimity among men al- 
ready in the system concerning the ad- 
visability of requiring examinations for 
promotions in the grades. There are 
some who maintain that the original 
license, together with satisfactory teach- 
ing experience, is sufficient to qualify the 
holder for any and all of the subordinate 
positions in the schools. Others would 
require an examination in the subjects to 
be taught in the higher grades, while a 
third group insists on an examination in 
the grade subjects, together with some 
evidence of a progress, arguing 
in support of their contention that an ex- 
amination only in the grade subjects 
would test the teacher’s knowledge of 
these subjects, but would afford no evi- 
dence of the candidate’s ability to teach 
them. Fulness of knowledge is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with teaching ability. 

To the argument that examinations do 
not test teaching ability they reply: 
“Will an aeademic examination, concern- 
ing only the subjects in the curriculum, 
be a better test than such an examination 
plus an investigation of the applicant’s 
acquaintance with ‘‘live’ pedagogical 





Learning the value of anti-kamnia 
tablets in nervous disorders, I tried them 
where there was pain and nausea. ‘For 
the uneasiness which was almost con- 
tinually present, they proved a sterling 
remedy. In cases of painful dyspepsia, 
I always include this remedy in my treat- 
ment.—H. Reemsnyder, M. D., in 
Notes on New Pharmacal Preaducte 
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topics and methods?” And to those who 
advocate -no examination, but simply 
advancement on record, the upholders of 
broad examinations say: ‘‘Is there any 
advantage in a consideration of record 
alone, that cannot be secured by an in- 
vestigation of that record, together with 
the examination as before mentioned?” 

About 60 per cent. of the men favor 
advancement without examination; 40 
per cent. desire that eligibility be deter- 
mined by examination; while all are 
agreed that ‘‘record,’’ considered as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, should be the 
most important determining influence 
in deciding advancement in the grades. 

Graded ratings, considered as elements 
of a teacher’s record, are evidently de- 
signed to furnish bases for classification. 
The or ged contend that this is not an 
equitable arrangement, because of the 
varying standards by which principals 
and superintendents judge. All recog- 
nize the predisposing and predetermining 
influences which operate in the assign- 
ment of marks. It seems reasonable to 
require that some uniformity of standard 
be maintained; but since even this would 
not eliminate the varying element of the 
marker’s personality, it is contended that 
a teacher whose record has been “‘satis- 
factory,’’ regardless of the varying de- 
grees of this quality as indicated by prin- 
cipals’ ratings, should be considered as 
having established the requisite conditions 
of eligibility either for advancement in 
the grades without examination or thru 
the added medium of written tests. 

This scheme would provide for the 
necessity for recognition of individual 
merit and excellence, and would also al- 


low for the local disciplinary value of . 


graded ratings, while affording an oppor- 
tunity for equality in estimate of abhity 
of those who seek advancement in the 
grades. 

There is practically no difference of 
opinion concerning the advisability of 
examinations for ‘principals’ license.’ 
A very small minority do not desire such 
examinations; a large majority do. Com- 
parative unanimity also exists when the 
character of such examinations is dis- 
cussed. It is agreed that candidates 
should be informed whether they are 
eligible or not, before they try the exam- 
ination. Years of service, record, and 
such other conditions as may be con- 
sidered necessary are proposed as the 
factors determining eligibility for subse- 
quent examination. 

This examination to be both oral and 
written, the written examination cover- 
ing neg oo agen “a only; the oral in- 
cluding, first, use of English, and, second, 
scholastic career, including (a) studies, 
(b) research work, (c) authorship, etc., 
and (d) degrees granted. 

Fifty per cent. of the total mark is 
considered a fair valuation to be given 
to the written test; the balance being 
assigned to the other factors. 

It is, therefore, urged that final deter- 
mination of precedence on an eligible list 
should be left to the regularly constituted 
body of experts, who by virtue of exper- 
ience in this particular line of activity 
become skilled in comparing and deter- 
mining values. 

An average of the estimates submitted 
shows that the men would favor assigning 
about 35 per cent. of the total oral ex- 
amination mark to the marks given by 
the board of examiners for answers to 
questions, the remaining 65 per cent. to 
be allowed for the combined estimate of 
teaching ability, scholastic career, etc. 

There :2ems to be a definite agreement 
on the necessity for some equitable 
method of appeal which will insure a 
careful and adequate revision by those 
who are qualified to make such a review, 
and who have heard or who are in a posi- 
tion to hear, all the evidence submitted 
by all the candidates. Respectfully 


submitted, Charles J. Pickett, chairman, 
William M. Simmons, Joseph Newman, 
Rerner Crons<n ex-officio. 
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@ Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has invited Dr. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa, to 
prepare a report upon the Roman Cath- 
olic parochial schools and colleges. 


According to a recent statement issued 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment four million dollars more was 
— for education in the state during 
the last fiscal year than during the pre- 
vious year. The statement further says 
that ‘‘the troubles and animosities arisin 
out of the old dual system of educationa 
administration seem to have disap- 
peared.” . 


The attendance at the recent meeting 
of the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Lansing was larger than usual, 
one thousand members being enrolled. 
The new president is Supt. W. H. Lewis 
of Port Huron. 


Hon. W. J. Bryan is making a tour of 
the Philippine islands. At Manila re 
cently he attended a banquet given in his 
honor by the provincial officers and citi- 
zens ‘of Bacolod, Occidental Negroes. In 
his address Mr. Bryan asked the natives 
to have confidence in the American peo- 
ple, declaring that the work of the educa- 
tional bureau was a proof of the good 
intentions of the federal government. 


The Wisconsin department of education 
has appropriated $1,558,878.75 as its 
school fund for the year. This sum al- 
lows $2,012 for each child of school age. 


Fire at Albany Normal College. 

During the evening of Jan. 8, fire broke 
out in the north building of the New York 
state normal college at Albany. For two 
hours the fire raged, destroying the north 
building and the residence of Pres. Wil- 
liam J. Milne. The loss, it is thought, 
will exceed $200,000 against which there 
is an insurance of $80,000, provided by a 
special act of legislature. r. Milne had 
$1,500 insurance, but his loss will be much 
greater, as he had a collection of rare 
books and works of art. One of the most 
severe losses was that of a large and 
beautiful stained glass memorial window, 
presented to the college by the students 
and alumni. A few weeks ago the nor- 
mal school was raised by the state board 
of regents to the full grade of a college. 


To Aid Tuskegee School. 


"¥yOn Jan. 22 a meeting in the interests of 
‘L'uskegee institute will be held in Carnegie 
Hall. The school has just completed the 
first twenty-five years of its existence. 

Joseph H. Choate will preside and 
speak. Besides Mr. Choate, Mark Twain, 

obert C. Ogden, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington will discuss the significance of 
industrial education. Mr. Ogden, chair- 
man of the General Education Board, 
will point out the present needs of the 
school. A chorus of Hampton students 
will entertain the audience with a number 
of negro folk songs. 





No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best, thing 
you can do is to take the 
great, alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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The Great Illinois Meeting. 


Notes by Mary Richards Gray, Chicago. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, held 
at Springfield, Dec. 26-28, was well at- 
tended, and tho there were many interest- 
ing and instructive papers and discussions 
there was not much life and zest. 

Two addresses, not bearing directly 
upon teaching, proved immensely inter- 
esting; the one was ‘Burns and His 
Lyrical Poetry,’”’ and the other ‘‘Our 
Contemporary Ancestors.”” The former 
was given by W. Hamilton Spence, a 
Presbyterian minister from Galesburg, 
who was brought up in the Burns coun- 
try and could read the dialect to perfec- 
tion, the latter by Pres. W. G. Frost, of 
Berea college, Berea, Kentucky. Mr. 
Frost means by ‘‘Contemporary Ances- 
tors’’ the mountaineers of Kentucky. 
What he had to tell appeared in magazine 
form some months ago, yet lost none of 
its interest for his listeners thereby. 

Principal Armstrong of the Englewood 
high school put in a plea for more men 
teachers in the high schools. As matters 
stand there are 65 per cent. of women and 
35 per cent. of men. He does not advo- 
cate reversing things but thinks that more 
boys would attend high school were there 
more men teachers. He provoked a 
lively discussion when he made the state- 
ment that the high school courses are now 
arranged for the girls instead of the boys. 
“The present curriculum is made to 
measure up to the plodding girl instead of 
being calculated to attract the boy whose 
natural energies cannot find outlet in the 
academic work of the school alone.”” He 
also startled the meeting when he de- 
clared in favor of segregation to save the 
boy of to-day from feminization. ‘‘The 
work of the class-room is adjusted to the 
majority and in the hands of the unwise 
teacher is adapted to the brightest pupils, 
the girls.” 

In an experience extending over twenty 
years Principal Armstrong has graduated 
1,500 pupils. Of these only three or four 
boys ever attained a grade of 90 per cent. 
or mor?, while more than 300 girls had this 
coveted mark. 

President Lord made a plea for the 
rights of the average child, sounding a 
warning against a tendency to devote 
much time and attention to the sub-nor- 
mal and deficient. The minority has 
rights even tho the majority rules. 

‘The Relation of Literature and Art to 
Life’’—this was the title of. the paper 
— by Miss Grace Reed, principal of the 

rake school, Chicago. Those who heard 
it were loud in its praises and many pro- 
nounced it the best presented at the 
meeting. That it met with a favorable 
reception is evidenced by the fact that 
Miss Reed has been asked to read it 
‘‘without the change of a single word’”’ 
before the meeting of the teachers of 
Western Illinois at Tuscola on the second 
of February. 

Miss Reed’s point of view is directly the 
opposite of the one prevailing in Chicago 
at present. She places the three Rs and 
the English language ahead of handwork, 
and insists that mental culture should not 
be sacrificed to handcraft. I can no 
better give Miss Reed’s views than to 
quote at length from her paper. 

‘“‘The quickest way to attain knowledge 
of what man has done and to know from 
this what man may do, is, for the pur- 
poses of American citizenship, to give all 
the children of the schools a thoro, com- 

rehensive knowledge of the English 
anguage, both oral and written, and a 
considerable familiarity with American 
literature, both historical and fanciful. 

“The degree of Americanism to which 
the immigrant citizen attains, in any 
ape may be infallibly measured 

y his ability to use idiomatic English. 

“Now this intimate knowledge of Eng- 


lish can be gained by the immigrant 
Italian or Pole, Greek or German, only 
by the study of English—nct incidentally 
or as a by-product of the making of 
Venetian iron-work, book-binding, or 
pottery. The law forbids cur children 
to do factory work to earn money but we 
violate the spirit of the law when we 
allow them to do factory work not only 
without recompense but at the loss of 
their opportunities of getting refinement 
and mental culture from ‘earnest and 
genuine study.’ ... . 

‘‘ Among the fashionables in the educa- 

tional worth the stamp ‘made in Germany’ 
is all that is needed to make a dubicus 
experiment there an unalterable convic- 
tion here. The problem of our schools 
is vastly different from that of the schools 
ofanyothernation. . ... 
‘“We must work for that which others 
have received as a birthright—nationality. 
E pluribus unum is easily said—but it is 
possible only thru spiritual assimilation. 
The school children of every nationality 
in the United States may make vases and 
rugs every day and all day but they make 
not one step toward the great object, 
Americanization, by so doing. The only 
way to achieve that is thru sound, thoro 
lessons in English, and enthusiastic, 
sympathetic acquaintance with good Am- 
erican literature. 

“In Germany and France, where they 
do all things thoroly it is not even ques- 
tioned that general mental cultivation 
is necessary as a basis for technical in- 
struction. See 

“Until you canvas the rooms of an 
ordinary public school you cannot sus- 
pect what a vast number of children have 
not one book at home and that there are 
many pupils all the way up to the seventh 
grade who have not read one book outside 
of the text-books and whatever reading 
enters their grade work. If Mr. Carnegie 
would inform himself on this matter I 
believe he would put the rest of his 
libraries into the gp schools. Each 
room should have forty or fifty books of 
its own—American books—for we have a 
wonderfully rich literature and it will do 
much to form kindred ideals if we all 
drink deeply of the same spring, that in 
which the American spirit wells up. . . 

‘‘In order to secure to all the children 
of a community the mental culture to 
which they are entitled, I would suggest 
that a credit system be used in elementary 
schools similar to that of the high schools, 
so that no child could be held back in the 
third grade until fourteen years of age 
because deficient in ability to master one 
subject, tho fairin others. Pupils should 
be advanced year ee year if satisfactory 
in any one of the chief subjects, getting 
what they can from the other studies. I 
would have an ungraded finishing room 
for those who have passed thru the course 
without enough credits to graduate, in- 
stead of such a room at the beginning. 
We should so condense the work that 
pupils will finish at thirteen. Then ‘a 
year could be devoted to the industries, 
nature study, social science, and house- 
hold arts with expert teachers, rooms 
ey equipped for special subjects 
with some prospect of raising a valuable 
structure on a substantial foundation. ”’ 

Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, prin- 
cipal of the og Warren school, gave 
an interesting talk before the ‘‘ Primary 
Section’’ on the topic ‘‘English in the 
Grades,’’ her especial part being to ex- 
os the definite aims in the work in 

nglish and a statement of what classes 
of material seem best suited to accomplish 
these aims. Among other things Mrs. 
Treadwell said: ‘‘If every teacher in 
every grade in every school battled to 
overcome the ‘two negatives’ and the 
‘him and her’ habit among children the 


language problem would soon be elim- 
inated. Co-operation of children and 
teachers would soon gain the victory. 
It cannct be won by one alone. All must 
work together for the great end—correct 
speech. 

“Daily conversations, daily w itten 
and oral comp:sitions, reproducticns of 
good stories, memorizing of beautiful 

oems and quotations, book reviews of 
interesting books, daily items of news that 
concerns the world—all uncer the con- 
stant watchfulness of the teach:r—will 
tend to this end.” 

She illustrated her talk with work done 
by her pupils in the Forestville school 
where she taught English for twelve years. 
More than ordinary interest attiches to 
the poems of Walter Bissinger and Othelia 
Plummer quoted’ at length. The one 
was burned to death at the horrible 
Iroquois fire and the other died before 
being graduated from the eighth grade. 


THE DAY OF LIFE. 
DAWN. 
When the glorious Aurora 
Ushers in the busy day 


She commands all gloomy darkness 
From the earth to go away. 


So in our youth Joy commandeth, 
‘‘Cares and Sorrows, scatter far’’; 
Pleasure then supremely reigneth 
And thinks but of the things that are. 


So a gladsome preparation 
Forfour lifetime is begun; 

Till we rise to graver duties, 
Less important deeds are done. 


EVENING. 
As life’s evening comes upon us 
We retire to home and rest; 
Then our very greatest wish is, 
‘*May our old age with peace be blest. ’” 


As the sun is slowly sinking 
"Neath the horizon of our life, 
Death slowly comes and gently leas us 
Unto peace from this world’s strife. 

Nov., 1900. Water BIssi Gur. 
Forestville School. Eighth Grade. 


A LULLABY. 


The night is falling around, dear, 
She is draping the world in grays, 
She comes without a sound, dear, 
And her mantle absut us lays. 


We are the children of night, dear 
And she cares for us one and all, 

She is blest with God’s great sight, dear, 
She comforts us when we fall. 


She brings God’s blessings here, 

Our Father’s in heaven above, 

And you are the child helped now, dear, 
Helped by His great love. 


So sleep, my baby, and dream, dear, 
I watch you here below, 
God watches above, and loves, dear, 
This little one of snow. 
OrHELIA PLUMMER. 


The convention elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Pres., J. A 
Mercer, Peoria; First Vice-Pres., Frank 
Darling, Chicago; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
H. T. Treadwell; Third Vice-Pres., O. D. 
Edwards, Harrisburg; Secretary, Caroline 
Grote, Pittsfield; Treasurer, R. M. Statt- 
ler, Olney; Railway Secretary, E. C. 
Rosseter. 

M. A. Whitney of Elgin was given a 
place on the executive committee and the 
new directors elected were: Mis’ Agnes 
Hardinge, Chicago; Miss Anna Rogers 
Farr, Renée: H. A. Hollister, Cham- 
paign; E. A.-Gardner, Paxton, and Morris 

udd, Chester. 
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Conditions in Missouri. 


&t While great progress has been made in 
recent years, the general conditions in the 
rural schools of Missouri are not satis- 
factory, says State Supt. W. T. Carring- 
ton, in a bulletin prepared for the teachers 
of the state. The terms are too short, 
the salaries are too small, teachers are not 
well prepared, opportunities for the chil- 
dren are too widely different, the burdens 
of maintaining the schools do not fall on 
all alike, and the people are not aroused 
to a deep enough interest. Every ten- 
dency is towards correcting and strength- 
ening. 

A better system of assessing property 
is necessary to provide longer terms and 
better salaries. It is a question of more 
money. Why not assess property at half 
its value instead of one-third and thus 
increase the school moneys by half? 
we About half of the teachers are devoting 
themselves to study, doing all that could 
be expected of them. They realize that 
their first need is better scholarship, and 
second, special training. The other half 
do not have teaching at heart and are 
making little effort to properly prepare 
themselves. If increased expenditures 
are made judiciously, it will induce young 
teachers to better preparation and hold 
the well-prepared in the work longer. 

The compulsory attendance law has 
accentuated the need of more school 
revenue. In the cities and towns more 
especially are new buildings and larger 
teaching force needed. In many rural 
districts, an additional room and teacher 
must be provided next year. This means 
shorter terms of schools and lower salaries 
to teachers if there is not an increase of 
school tax levy or assessed valuation. 
Missouri will not take a backward step in 
either. There is unwise and impolitic 
talk in some quarters about the reduction 
of state tax levy. If the present law rate 
of 17 cents gives more than is necessary 
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to the proper conduct of the state” gov- 
ernment, let more of it be appropriated 
to the common schools. A larger appor- 
tionment from the state treasury, made 
more with reference to the needs and 
efforts of the several counties and com- 
munities, will help to solve an important 
school problem. 

Missouri distributed last year $1.34 per 
child enumerated. State school moneys 
are thus apportioned in most states. It 
would be better to apportion on enroll- 
ment; better still, on average attendance; 
better still, on total attendance, for that 
would encourage longer terms. Perhaps 
a combination plan of distribution would 
be still better. Before the state solves 
the problem of equalizing the burdens of 
taxation and the school privileges for the 
children, a large state ashe tax must be 
levied and means provided for discovering 
the definite needs of the several counties 
and communities and the school moneys 
distributed so as to stimulate each county 
and community to put forth the greatest 
effort within its power to bring every 
child into school, to provide adequate 
facilities and equipment, to maintain a 
school not less than eight months and pay 
salaries large enough to enable teachers 
to prepare themselves well and hold them 
in the work longer. ' 

Teachers are more positively in favor 
of uniformity in use of text-books than 
ever: before. Some favor county con- 
tracts for long terms. Others favor state 
adoption, one-third changed every two 
years, for a period of six years. The 
next legislature will do something to settle 
it. The past six months has been a cam- 

aign of education as to merit of books, 
but school boards and superintendents 
do not want it to continue. 

Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas 
City presented at the State Teachers’ 
Association a very able paper on ‘“‘Some 
of the Educational Wants of Missouri.” 
He quoted from the reports of the state 
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superintendent and other state documents 
to show that too few teachers are trained, 
that teachers receive smaller cémpensa- 
tions than any other wage-earners. All 
teachers do not agree with him that the 
state needs twelve normal schools, but all 
do agree on a liberal support for the five 
now established. 


Protection Against Tuberculosis. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
board of geducation, a resolution was 
unanimously passed calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draft a 
rule providing for the exclusion from the 

ublic schools of all victims of tubercu- 
osis. The committee was empowered to 
prepare a plan for the medical examina- 
tion of ‘‘suspicious” pupils, with a view 
to determining whether or not they should 
be denied seats in the school-room. 

The question of thus dealing with 
tuberculosis was brought to the attention 
of the board by Dr. E. C. Dudley, one of 
its members. ‘‘A pupil having tuber- 
culosis, sitting next to a pupil who is free 
from the disease, is likely to communicate 
the malady to the healthy pupil,” said 
Dr. Dudley. ‘‘When a healthy family 
moves into a house where there has been 
tuberculosis it is not unusual for that 
family to get it. Tuberculosis is as in- 
sidious as small-pox, altho it is not so 
swift.” 


The New Musical Education. 


The design of the ‘‘ New Musical Educa- 
tional” courses issued by the Music 
Lovers Library, is to give expression in 
practical form, to the new movement in 
musical education which has been forging 
to the front for many years, having for its 
aim the development of musical appre- 
ciation. 

Signs of the growth of this interest may 
be seen on every side—in the popularity 
of lecture recitals— in the multiplication 





Ghe 


Up-to-Date 


eal 





Question 


Book 





A new edition, just issued, with subjects in History and Geo- 
graphy specially Lrought up to the present day of 


Shaw’s National Question Book 


keeps it, as it has been since its publication, the best work of its 


class for teachers. 
(1) It is authoritative. 


(2) It is carefully divided into the grades recognized by most 


states in their teachers certificates. 


(3) This feature encourages advancement, not servile copying. 
(4) It contains about 3000 questions in 77 branches of study. 
(5) Answers are separate from the questions—a most import- 


ant point. 


(6) As a reference work, to renew studies, or for asking class 


questions of the class, it has no superior. 


(7) It is beautifully printed and durably bound. 
It will save to any teacher of every grade many times its cost 
every year in needless work and brain worry. 


Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Live Agents Wanted to Sell il. 


One agent with several helvers has sold nearly 20,000 copies. 


Attractive terms, e‘dress, 


New 


SWIFTNESS OF 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 





and PERMANENT EXCEL- 
LENCE OF Work, 
The Néw_ REMINGTON 


The Latest and Greatest 
Improvement of the 
Writing Machine is the 


Escapement 


of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


It sets a new standard 
for LIGHTNESS OF Touch, 


MoDELS also havea New 
Variable Line Spacer, 
New Side Guide, New 
Two Color Lever and 
other important im- 
provements, 


ACTION, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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If You Contract 


to buy $10,000 in 
5* Gold Bonds from 


Lirz InsurRANCE 


NEw 


THe Moervar 


COMPANY OF Yor« 


Payment to be made during 20 years 
in annual instalments, and you die 
after you have made one payment, 
your estate will receive 





$500 a year for 20 years $10,000 
Then cash . . - 10,000 
Total guaranteed in gold $20,000 





Information as to terms can be had by writing 


Lire InsuRANCE 
NEw 


Tue Moetva. 


CoMPANY OF York 


New Ycrk, N, Y. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


of books on ‘‘ How to listen to music, 
‘“‘How to understand good music, 
‘‘What is the meaning of music,’ etc.— 
in the growth of attendance at orchestral | 
and chamber music concerts and opera | 
performances, in the introduction of his- | 
torical and cultural courses in our leading | 
colleges and universities, in the develop- | 
ment of music clubs, and in many other’ 
phases of musical activity; but most, | 
in the instantaneous response of the pub- | 
lic six years ago, to the Pianola. 

The crying need of musical education, 
hitherto, has been of some means of 


| 
“ EIMER & AMEND 
| 205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


‘‘repeatedly”’ presenting to the ear the 
concrete subject-matter of music—viz.: 
sounding musical compositions. 

The miracle is accomplished by means 
of the Pianola. 

The serious opinion of the most 
thoughtful musicians and educators of the 
world, is that in this little instrument 
there lie the germs of a revolution in the 
means and in the standpoint of musical 
education. 

a Pianolas and Courses of the 
‘‘New Musical Education,’ have been 
adopted by Harvard, Columbia, Vassar, 
and some fifty other leading educational 
institutions thruout the country, as a 
working laboratory and lecture system. 


ciations, lecture courses employing as 
| subject matter, the ‘‘ New Musical Educa- 
| tion,’’ in one phase or another, illustrated 
| with the Pianola, have been inaugurated 
| with great success. 

| The new method of teaching the appre- 
ciation and understanding of ‘Great 


| Music”’ by ‘‘ Hearing Courses,” makes the 





In many other schools, clubs, and asso- | 


tiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalwere 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York: 


| Steamer every Week Day pny a iy 


| all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 
| For information address 





‘| teaching of music easy and delightful to; JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
| the _— and fascinating to the teacher. | s9¢ congress Street South Water Street, 

With the specially prepared rolls, lesson | BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
pamphlets, and scores, it offers a means Phone 6460 Main. Phone 281-222 "Jnion 
| of livelihood thru ‘‘School Work, Private | rier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 80 Orchard 
Class Work, Club Work, and Individual | 





MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 








are the best, optically and me- Punile ” | 
hanically. wang , : 

enigyatwmgcie — Yloer peat eons te REPORT CARDS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS "Fine porn of a Pianola and ‘‘New | M E. R I T CA R D S) 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
“guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO 
FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 








ENEELY & CO. 


Meese Sores 


Musical Education”’ Courses in the appre- 
ciation of great composers gives any 
normal or high school ‘‘a permanent 


class-room laboratory work and for en- 
tertainments, besides saving the labor 
and expense of having music played for 
marches and gymnastic work. 

All wishing further information regard- 
ing this ‘‘New Musical Education”? and 
the Pianola, may receive the same by 
sending their names to 

a CarRROLL Brent CHILTON, 
Editor-in-Chief, Music Lovers Library 
£olian Hall, New York City. 


What Minnesota Stands For. 


The Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in December 
adopted resolutions favoring reform in 
football methods; declaring that laws 


tion, and truancy be made more effective; 
commending the establishment of a col- 
lege of education in the university; con- 
demning attempts of publishers to man- 












‘them-selves to 


sre like Sapolio-They waste $s jf 


A brighter. SAPOLIO is the uit 
lectric light of house-cleaning: 'f 








make the world’ -® 





reference library of classical music’ for | 


relating to child labor, compulsory educa- | 


BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 


We have a large line 
of each in stock 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$88 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIE 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


‘ole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papex» 














| Complete Laboratory Outfits 





| full Catalogne furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





| Please aiention this paper when writing. 
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To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . «... 





A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H.HARDWICK,P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 
““—=~ IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, | nternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 167TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


+e H. C. TOWNSEND 
F\ GEN'L PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
tt rs SAINT LOUIS 































A Sure 
eeuet for Asthma, 


r by mail. 35 cents. 
Charlestown, 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


| be thankful for, haven’t they?” 


b 


m-+PISO'’S CU 
- CURES WHERE AL 


| 
| 








ipulate school officers; asking for rigid 
enforcement of the cigarette favor- | 
ing a sliding scalé of salaries and special 
pay for special merit; approving the 


employment of home teachers under 


certain conditions; payment of expenses 
of school officers attending the associa- 
tion, and alternation of annual meetings | 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul. | 


After Dinner. 


‘‘And so you were born cn Thanksgiv- | 
ing Day, were you?”’ asked the teacher. 
“Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the incorrigible 


| boy. 


‘‘Then your parents have something to 


‘*Yes, ma’am; they say they’re thank- 
ful I ain’t twins.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


Christmas Feasting. 
(A charitable lady in the North gives, 
a Christmas treat to children in the 
' neighborhood who have lost one or both 
parents. ) 
| Lady—Well, Willie, is your father 
| dead? 
Willie—Na. 
Lady—lIs your mother dead? 
Willie—Aye. | 
Chorus of Indignant Companions—Oh, | 
Willie! ye ken ye mither’s no deid! 
Willie—Ah, but she’s no’ sa weel. I’m 
thinkin’ she’ll be deid by Chris’ mas. 
(Our artist, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, vouches for the truth of this yarn.) 
—The Bystander. 


From an Up-to-Date Librarian. 
Oh, isn’t it great to be ‘‘up-to-date!”’ 
And live in this year of grace, 
With a system and place for everything, 
Tho nobody knows the place! 


| We’ve an index card for each thing we do, 
And everything under the sun: | 

| It takes so long to fill out the cards | 

We never get anything done. 


| We’ve loose-leaf ledgers for saving time, | 

| The Lord knows what they cost! 

| When half our time is spent each day 
Hunting for leaves that are lost. 


And sectional this and sectional that 

(We’ll soon have sectional legs); | 

I dreamt last night that I made a meal 
Of sectional ham and eggs. 


I dreamt I lived in a sectional house, 
And rode a sectional ‘‘hoss,’’ 

And drew my pay in sections from 

| A sectional ‘‘section-boss.’’ 


| Oh, isn’t it great to be ‘‘up-to-date!”’ 
And live in this year of grace, 
With a system and place for everything, 
Tho nobody knows the place! 
—Library World. 


| Rest and Health for Mether and Child 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
ILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR © DREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH iy .. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOMTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
9 : IC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Solid by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
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Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
i bottle. 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


BAD BLOOD 


“I had trouble with my bowels which made my 


| blood impure. My face was covered with pimples 
| which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was my joy when the 


| 9 oy disappeared after a month’s steady use. 
have recommended them to all my friends and 
quite a few have found relief.’’ 

C. J. Pusch, 97 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





uty; WORK WHILE YOU Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Gooa. 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped OCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 





| ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLION BOXES 


Ts es ee ae Oe 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC} 


ie on Sar. % cConm PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for tne people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH ana 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK, 











B=RCY’S TEXT 
BOOKS 


FRENCH for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave NEW YORK 








Please mention this pape. when writing 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Bookseliers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


“BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last — average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
= and Normal Schools. 16tb year, 


or quick work, call, phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sonpine :)’caicaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tinvctent Toechers, Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


. a e 
4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 150' Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Coop«r Bldg. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 205 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 13 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Spe !nterstate appointments 


Pa. to Me.—Anna L. Bard. Factoryviile, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. lon. 
Sayre, to Sandistield Mass.10 Gonn.—Mary E. Allen, South Hadley,to Shelton. N.¥.to N.J. 
—Mrs Vary Morris, Amsterdam to Point Pleasant. Va.to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, 
t» Weatkerley. N.Y. to Md.—Martba Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. to Va.— 
Aca M. Mallory, Phoenix. to Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wes- 
leyan University. N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y. to 
Mich.—Elizab-th B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, 
Redland, to Denver Normal. . 5 
Tnese are cnly specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FISHER = ACENCY |= 
a. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES—Warrensburg, Mo.; Mi soula, Mont.: Winnebago, Minn.; Kansas City, Kansas. 
We furniso COMPETENT teacbers for all positions from Kindergarten to University. We always 
have openings for up-to-date teachers. The largest Agency west of the Mississippi river. Estab- 
lished for fi:e years. ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS ALL OVER THE WEST. 
rite for our Manual and blanks. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “*?**" Gyre. an. 


























Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for ae ae age morady 
coming in. Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 21st Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 
Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency sew York 


tecommends ccllege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private scHools, Advises parents about schools. . ATT, Manager. 








W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK) 








ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


A Successful 
@_ Teacher’s 
@ Tool- 

q Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thorough student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the _ best 
counsellors obtainable — the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 


By Str JosHvuaG. Fitca. A very teens. edition 
of an educational classic. 

Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II. 
The School, its Aims and Urganization. Chapter 
III. The ¥chool Room and Its Appliances. Chapter 
IV. Discipline. Chapter V. Learning and Kemem- 
bering. Chapter Vi. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Chapter VIL]. Tne Study 
of Language. ChapterIX. T he English | anguage. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. Chapter XI. 
Arithmetic asa Science. ( hapter XI! Geography 
and the Learning of Facts. ( nee Be XIII. Pe. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. Th 
Correlation of Studies. 

Our edition is printed from new plates in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece isa fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. $1.25; net 9%c.: postage l0c. 


Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching 
By Sir J. G. FitcH. Points out in c!earlarguage the 
means by which one may become a good teacher, Als» 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schoois 
to-day that the young teacherneeds to SEK goud teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 

pointed out. 15 cents. 


° . ° . 
Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention 
By Sir J.G.Fitcu. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the Isantiatton of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time. is full ot he'ptul advice— 
it gives the foundation 7. les. There is no teacher 
who will not be helped by it. aniia covers. 15 cents. 


ughes’ Mistakes in Teaching 


AMES L, HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, = 
one This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teavher of any puvblished. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in discipline, in 
methods, in aims, in normal training, and how to 
avoid them. 


Hughes’ Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


a L. HUGHES. This is the best book on this 


CONTENTS, I General Principles. II. Kinds of At- 
tention. ul. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
. Conditions of Attention. V. Essential Charac 

teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of stimuiat- 
ing and Controlling a Desire for Knowledge. VIII. 
How to Gratifyand Develop the Desire for Mental 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. 


Hughes’ How to Keep Order 


By James L. HuGHES. Easily the most sensibie, 
practical helpfal book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few paragraphs under Incentive Agencies: Fear: 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition. 
Pride, Desire to Please, Delight of Co- -operation. Sym- 
pathy, Delight in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 

now, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who wil! not be greatly benefited by read- 
ing it. 5 cents. 


| Kellogg's Schoo! Management 
By Amos KELLOGG, Editor of the School Journal. 
| This book is entirely devoted to the government of a 
school—the most difficult of all echvol work, and it is 
filled with original and practica) ideas on the subject. 
It is invaluable to the teacher who desires to have his 
school “ well-governed.” : k 
. It suggests methods of awakening an interest in 
the stndies and in school work. 2. It suggests methods 
of making the schoo! attractive. 3. Above all it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be seif-governed. 
I. «bows how to develop self-government in the pupils. 











~ 


| 4. It shows how regular attendance, industry, and covr- 


Is the title of monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of education. It is now in its sixteenth year and has numerous 
subscribers in every State of the Union. Its great value is this: it 
carries the student forward each year through a Systematic Course 
in Pedagogy. 

It contains 80 pages in each issue and presents mcnthly a leading 
article from some distinguished American educator. A year’s reading 
in this periodical is equal to four one-dollar books. $1.25 a year; 
rates to clubs. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY ;:: 61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


teous behavior may be secured. 5. It has been translated 


' into Spanish and Japanese. 124pages;cloth 50 cents 


. Taylor’s Art of Class Management 


and Discipline 
By Josep S. TAYLOR, Ph.D.; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
Schools. A book for the class’ teacher. Discirline is 
always the first problem a beginner has to soive in the 
school-room. It remains a question of paramount 


importance throughout a teacber’s career, 








‘United Educational Company 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 








